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EXHAUSTION. 
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: GALVANIC BELTS for the cure’of NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION AND DEBILITY have recéivod 
Testimonials from three Physicians to Her } Mae 
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College of Physicians of London. 

The DISTRESSING SymMpToMs of NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION and DEBILITY are _ speedily 
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TION too strongly to the notice of my medical brethren.” 

Sir CHARLES LococK, Bart., M.D.,says :—‘‘ PULVERMACHER'S 
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For Full Price List and Particulars see new Pamphlet, 
‘‘GALVANISM: NATURE'S CHIEF RESTORER OF IMPAIRED 
ViTaL ENERGY.” Post free from 
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GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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“During the Afghan War I verily believ, 
Kandahar was won by us all taking up larg. 
supplies of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ and gs 
arrived fit to overthrow half a dozen Ayul 


Kahns.” 
From “ MESS STORIES,” by G. W. Vysr, published b 
Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 































THE ART OF CONQUEST IS LOST WITHOUT THE 

ART OF EBATING.—A Gent!eman writes :—‘* When I feel ou 
of sorts, I take a dose of ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ one hour befor 
dinner ; the effect is all I could wish.” How to enjoy good food tha 
would otherwise cause biliousness, headache, or disordered stomact 
use ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


N THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE ENO'S “FRUIT 
SALT” is an imperative hygienic need, or necossfry adjune? 
It keeps the blood pure, prevents fevors and acute inflammator 
disezses, removes the injurious effects of stimulants, narcotics, sue! - 
as alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, by natural means; thus restores than 
nervous system to its normal condition, by preventing the great dange 
of poisoned blood and over cerebral activity, sleeplessness, irritability 
worry, &c. 


PERSO-AFGHAN FRONTIER.—Oue of Her Majesty’s Consuls writes from Teheran :—“ It may interest you to know 
that while riding from Teheran to Meshed not long ago, being one day rather unwell, to my astonishment and delight th 
Persian courier who accompanied me produced a bottle of what he called Numuki meeveh, which was no less in fac’ 
translated than ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ The man told me that he now never travelled without a bottle.—Yours faithfully 
SHEIKH Jam.—December, 1884.—To J. C. ENo, Esq.” ; 


PEVERS, BLOOD POISONS, &c.— Ecypt—Catro.—Since my arrival in Egypt, in August last, I have on thre 
separate occasions been attacked by fever, from which on the first occasion I lay in hospital for six weeks. The last tw 
ks have been, however, completely repulsed in a remarkably short space of time by the use of your valuable ‘FRUI‘ 
: T,’ to which I owe my present health, at the very least, if not my life itself. Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration an¥ 
preservation impels me to add my testimony to the already overwhelming store of the same, and in so doing I feel that I am buj 
obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me to be, Sir, gratefully yours, A CORPORAL, 19th Hussars, 26th May, 1883.—Mr. J. C. Eno. 

CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “‘ENO'S FRUIT SALT." Without it, you 

have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 
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DISORDERED STOMACH, AND BILIOUS ATTACKS, &c. Simple and Unique.—A Gentlems 

ites :—“ December 27, 1887,—After twelve months’ experience of the value of the ‘VEGETABLE MOTO, I unhesitatingl 

_ Fecommend their use in preference to any other medicine, more particularly in bilious attacks; their action is so gentle, an 

yet so effective, that nothing equals them in my opinion. They have never failed to give the wished-for relief. I take then 
at any hour, and frequently in conjunction with a small glass of ENo’s ‘ Frorr Saut.’—Yours gratefully, ONE WHO KNows.” 


ENO’S “YVYEGETABLE MOTO,” 
Of all Chemists, price \s. \4d.; post free, \s. 3d. 
Eno’s “FRUIT SALT” Works, Pomeroy Street, New Cross Road, London, 8.E. 


FLORADOR 


Is the newest and best food, containing in the purest form every 
element for the nourishment of the body, suited to the robust and 
my alike, and an invaluable adjunct to the nursery. 

ie Lancet says :—‘‘ The preparation is excellent.” 


A CURE FOR SICK HEADACHE, SLUGGISH ACTION OF THE LIVER, SUPPRESSED GOUT 
writ 
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» PEA 
_ 7 ’ 
‘Sa 
British Medical Journal says :—‘‘ This is an excellent prepa- 
Children will appreciate the addition to their dietary.” 


FLORADOR FOOD Takes the place of corn For Soups, &¢. Sold in Tackets and Tins. 

et, se flour, arrowroot, &c. 

Spr which possess no flesh-forming constituents whatever. Seasoned and 
_FLORADOR is quite as palatable and more easily digested than any Flavoured. 

_ of these starchy compounds. It can be used in the same form , 

- and the same p ses Ready for the Table in a few minu‘es, 


a for cs. ‘ 
ORADOR eee, Se row Greer Be 0 See Sold in Packets and Tins by GROCERS EVERYWHERE, ~~ | 
a sample, or the FLORADOR ee a ee 


Foop CoMPANY willsupply three sample packets post free for Export Agent, : J. rT. MORTON, LONDON. 
10d. Depot : 17, Southampton Street, Holborn, W.C. 























‘ Pious pose is not devotion.” 


Page 52. 











WOVEN OF LOVE AND GLORY. 


THE STORY OF A STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE. 


a 


By AMELIA E. BARR, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ JAN VEDDER’s Wirz,” ‘“‘ THE Bow OF ORANGE Ripson,” ‘*IN Sprre oF HIMSELF,” ETC. 


TO THE READER. 


HEN the old men of this day were 

young men they heard out of the far 

West a cry of battle and a shout of victory 

that fires the deepest and noblest sentiment 

of our race—the demand for religious and 
political freedom. 

It came from the prairies of Texas, where 
10,000 Anglo-Americans and Anglo-Saxons 
were set in array against the whole power of 
Spanish Mexico. It must be remembered 
that these early settlers deserved none of 
that opprobrium so freely, and often unjustly, 
given to Texans. They were mostly me- 
chanics and farmers from New England, 
trained in her district schools and in her 
strict theology. They took with them their 
wives and children, their ministers and their 
schoolmasters. They had been specially 
invited by the Mexican Government, and 
their lands guaranteed to them. Besides 
these families, there were also young men full 
of adventure, sons of the wealthy planters in 

XVITI—1. 





Louisiana and the adjoining states, graduates 
from the best colleges, and filled with that 
passionate love of liberty which is one of the 
noblest sentiments of youth. 

It must be noted also that Mexico owed to 
the Americans of the United States a great 
debt. By their help she had just won her 
own freedom from the tyranny of the Spanish 
Inquisition and the tyranny of the Spanish 
Government. She was then anxious to see 
Americans settle within her borders. She 
made offers which she promised to observe 
faithfully, and American mechanics, and 
husbandmen, and adventurous gentlemen 
went there assured of that liberty of conscience 
and government which their American and 
English ancestors had vindicated for hundreds 
of years. 

A succession of violent changes in the 
Mexican Government distressed them, but 
they remained quiet under every violence 
which did not personally concern them. 
Thus the Republic of 1821 became the 
Empire of 1822. In 1823 the Emperor wag 
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shot and tiie Republic restored—three men 
fighting for the Presidency. In 1828 
Pedraza was elected. Guerrero overthrew 
him the next year; then Bustamente over- 
threw Guerrero, and Santa Anna quickly 
overthrew Bustamente, and with him all 
forms of the Constitution and the whole 
frame of the Federative Government, making 
himself Dictator. 

The Roman Catholic priesthood were 
Santa Anna’s great supporters, and very 
soon the American settlers were forbidden to 
meet for Protestant worship; were for- 
bidden to buy, or sell, or read Protestant 
Bibles; were ordered to surrender their 
arms — those trusty rifles which they 
had brought with them from the United 
States, which were their defence against 
savages, their resource for game, the guard 
which converted. thetr; homes. into castles 
‘‘ stronger thiat, those: ¥ which.thé king can- 
not enter.” 

On the 28th of *Sépteinber, 1825, a detach- 

ment of Mexicatetroeps‘appeared ‘at Gonzales 
and demanded the arms of the inhabitants. 
Now, the American: blogg at Gonzales 
was what it had been on every English 
battlefield for liberty—was what it had been 
at Lexington, when a British detachment, 
under Major Pitcairn, made the same demand 
in 1775 ; and between using their arms and 
surrendering them, what Englishman, what 
American descendant of Englishmen, could 
hesitate ? 

Then followed the rapid succession of bril- 
liant events which in two months left Texas 
without an armed enemy in her borders, and 
the strong forts of Goliad and the Alamo, 
with their garrisons and cannon, the almost 
bloodless prizes of a few hundred Texan 
rifles. Just in its origin, valiant and 
humane in its conduct, the Texan fight for 
independence illustrated the Anglo-Saxon 
character, and gave it a new title to the 
respect and admiration of the world. It 
showed that liberty, justice, valour, moral, 
physical, and intellectual power characterise 
that race wherever it goes. Let America 
rejoice. Let Old England rejoice with her, 
that the Brazos and Colerado (new and 
strange names) have felt the impress 
and witnessed the exploits of a people 
sprung from their loins, and carrying their 
language, their laws, their magna charta and 
its glorious privileges into far distant climes. 
Let all true Christians rejoice that, with 
these blessings, they have given also the 
freedom of the everlasting Gospel of Jesus 
Christ ! 





This is the story which I have told, 
clothed in its proper local surroundings, 
moving to the passionate cadence of the 
time, blending with itself the sensuous 
chivalry of old Spain, and the straight- 
forward, alert, conscientiousness of “the 
Anglo- Saxon character — that character 
which will do, and dare, and suffer all things 
for religious freedom and political justice, 
confident that 


. . Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won. 


CHAPTER I.—THE CITY IN THE WILDERNESS. 


i Waet are psy stepping Westward b ~ yea,” 
* 
ig Yet who ‘aan stop, or fear to ain 
Though home or shelter there was none ; 
With such a sky to lead him on.’ 
Wordsworth. 


® . * * s 


‘*Ah! cool night wind, tremulous stars, 
Ah! glimmering water, 
Fitful earth murmur, 
Dreaming woods!” 
Arnold. 


— 


In a.v. 1692 a few Franciscan monks 
began to build a city. The site chosen was 
a lovely wilderness, hundreds of miles 
away from civilisation on every side, and 
surrounded by savage and warlike tribes. 
But the spot was beautiful as the garden of 
God. It was shielded by picturesque moun- 
tains, watered by two rivers, carpeted with 
flowers innumerable, shaded by noble trees, 
joyful with the notes of a multitude of singing 
bitds. To breathe the balmy atmosphere 
was to be conscious of some rarer and finer 
life; and the beauty of the sunny skies— 
marvellous at dawn and eve with tints of 
saffron and amethyst and opal—was like a 
dream of heaven. 

One of the rivers was fed by a hundred 
springs situated in the midst of charming 
bowers. The monks called it San Antonio, 
and on its banks they built three noble 
Missions. The shining white stone of the 
neighbourhood rose in graceful domes and 
spires above the green trees. Sculptures, 
basso-relievos, and lines of gorgeous colouring 
adorned the exteriors. Within were splendid 
altars and the appealing charms of incense, 
fine vestures, and fine music; while from 
the belfrys bells sweet and resonant called 
to the savages, who paused spell-bound and 
half afraid to listen. 

Certainly these priests had to fight as 
well as to pray. The Indians did not suffer 
them to take possession of their Eden with- 
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out passionate and practical protest. But 
what the monks had taken they kept; for 
the fort and the soldier protected the priest 
and the cross. Ere long the beautiful 
Mission became a beautiful city, about 
which a sort of fame, full of romance and 
mystery, gathered. Throughout the South 
and West, up the great highway of the 
Mississippi, on the busy streets of New 
York, and among the silent hills of New 
England, men spoke of San Antonio as in 
the seventeenth century they spoke of 
Peru; as in the eighteenth century they 
spoke of Delhi, and Agra, and the Great 
Mogul. 

Sanguine French traders carried thither 
rich ventures in fancy wares from New 
Orleans; and Spanish Dons from the wealthy 
cities of Central Mexico, and from the 
splendid homes of Chihuahua, came there to 
buy. And from the villages of Connecticut, 
and the woods of Tennessee, and the lagoons 
of Mississippi, adventurous Americans en- 
tered the Texan territory at Nacogdoches. 
They went through the land buying horses 
and lending their ready rifles and stout hearts 
to every effort of that constantly increasing 
body of Texans, who even in their swaddling 
bands had begun to ery—‘“ Freedom !” 

At length this cry became a clamour that 
shook even the old vice-royal palace in 
Mexico, while in San Antonio it gave a 
certain pitch to all conversation, and made 
men wear their cloaks, and set their beavers, 
and display their arms with that demon- 
strative air of independence they called los 
Americano. For though the Americans 
were numerically few, they were like the 
pinch of salt in a pottage—they gave the 
snap and savour to the whole community. 

Over this Franciscan-Moorish city the sun 
set with an incomparable glory one evening 
in October fifty-three years ago. The white 
flat-roofed terraced houses—each one in its 
flowery court—and the domes and spires of 
the Missions, with their gilded crosses, had 
a mirage-like beauty in the rare soft atmos- 
phere, as if a dream of old Spain had been 
materialised in a wilderness of the New 
World. 

But human life in all its essentials was in 
San Antonio, as it was, and has been, in all 
other cities since the world began. Women 
were in their homes dressing and cooking, 
nursing their children, and dreaming of 
their lovers. Men were in the market-places 
buying and selling, talking of politics, and 
anticipating war. And yet, in spite of these 
fixed attributes, San Antonio was a city 





penetrated with romantic elements and 
constantly picturesque. 

On this evening, as the hour of the 
Angelus approached, the narrow streets and 
the great square were crowded with a 
humanity that assaulted and captured the 
senses at once, so vivid and various were its 
component parts. 

A tall, sinewy American, with a rifle 
across his shoulder, was paying some money 
to a Mexican in blue velvet and red silk, 
whose breast was covered with little silver 
images of his favourite saints. 

A party of Mexican officers were strolling 
to the Alamo, some in white linen and 
scarlet sashes, others glittering with colour 
and golden ornaments. 

Side by side with these were monks of 
various orders—the Franciscan, in his blue 
gown and large white hat, the Capuchin in 
his brown serge, the Brother of Mercy in 
his white flowing robes. 

Add to these diversities Indian peons in 
ancient sandals, women dressed as in the 
days of Cortez and Pizarro, Mexican vendors 
of every kind, Jewish traders, negro 
servants, rancheros curveting on their 
horses, Apache and Comanche braves on 
spying expeditions, and in this varying 
crowd, yet by no means of it, small groups 
of Americans, watchful, silent, armed to the 
teeth—and the mind may catch a glimpse 
of what the streets of San Antonio were 
fifty-three years ago. 

It was just before sunset that the city was 
always at its gayest point. Yet at the first 
toll of the Angelus, a silence like that of 
enchantment fell uponit. As a mother cries 
“ Hush!” to a noisy child, so the angel of 
the city seemed in this evening bell to bespeak 
a minute for holy thought. It was only a 
minute, for with the last note there was 
even an access of tumult. The doors and 
windows of the better houses were thrown 
open, ladies began to appear on the 
balconies, there was a sound of laughter 
and merry greetings, and the tiny cloud of 
the cigarette in every direction. 

But amid this sunset glamour of splendid 
colour, of velvet, and silk, and gold 
embroidery, the man who would certainly 
have first attracted a stranger’s eye wore 
the plain and ugly costume common at that 
day to all American gentlemen. Only black 
cloth and white linen, and a low palmetto 
hat with a black ribbon round it; but he 
wore his simple garments with the air of a 
man having authority, and he returned the 
continual salutations of rich and poor like 
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one that had been long familiar with public 
appreciation. 

It was Dr. Robert Worth, a physician 
whose fame had penetrated to the utmost 
boundaries of the territories of New Spain. 

He had been twenty-seven years in San 
Antonio; he was a familiar friend in every 
home; in sickness and in death he had 
come close to the hearts in them. Protected 
at first by the powerful Urrea family, he had 
found it easy to retain his nationality and 
yet live down envy and suspicion. The rich 
had shown him their gratitude with gold, 
the poor he had never sent unrelieved away, 
and they had given him their love. 

When in the second year of his residence 
he married Dofia Maria Flores, he gave even 
to doubtful officials security for his political 
intentions. And his future conduct had 
seemed to warrant their fullest confidence. 
In those never ceasing American invasions 
between 1808 and 1832, he had been the 
friend and succourer of his countrymen, but 
never their confederate; their adviser, but 
never their confidant. 

He was a tall, muscular man of a dis- 
tinguished appearance. His hair was white, 
his face was handsome and good to see, 
he was laconic in speech, but his eyes were 
closely observant of all within their reach, 
and they asked searching questions. He 
had a reverent soul, wisely tolerant as to 
creeds, and he loved his country with a 
passion which absence from it had con- 
stantly intensified. He was believed to bea 
thoroughly practical man, fond of accumula- 
ting land and gold; but his daughter 
Antonia knew that he had in reality a noble 
imagination. When he spoke to her of the 
woods she felt the echoes of the forest ring 
through the room, when of the sea its walls 
melted away in an horizon of long rolling 
waves. 

He was thinking of Antonia as he walked 
slowly to his home in the suburbs of the city. 
Of all his children she was the nearest to 
him; she had his mother’s beauty; she 
had also his mother’s uprightness of nature ; 
the Iberian strain had passed her by 
absolutely ; she was a northern rose in a 
tropical garden. 

As he drew near to his own gates he 
involuntarily quickened his steps. He knew 
that Antonia would be waiting for him. He 
could see among the thick flowering shrubs 
her tall slim figure clothed in white. As she 
came swiftly down the dim aisles of foliage 
to meet him he felt a sentiment of worship 
for her. She concentrated in herself his 











memory of Mother, Country, and Home. 
She embodied in the perfectness of their 
mental companionship that rarest and 
sweetest of ties—a beloved child, who is also 
a wise friend and a sympathetic comrade. 

As he entered the garden she slipped her 
hand into his, he clasped it tightly; his 
smile answered her smile ; there was no need 
for any words of salutation. The full moon 
had risen, the white house stood clearly out 
in its radiance, the lattices were wide open, 
and the parlour lighted. They walked 
slowly towards it, between hedges of white 
camellias and scarlet japonicas. Vanilla, 
patchouli, verbena, wild wandering honey- 
suckle—a hundred other scents, perfumed 
the light, warm air. As they came 
near the house there was a sound of 
music, soft and tinkling, with a rhythmic 
accent as pulsating as a beating heart. 

‘Tt is Don Luis, father.”’ 

“Ah! He plays well—and he looks well.” 

They had advanced to where Don Luis 
was distinctly visible. He was within the 
room, but leaning against the open door, 
playing upon a mandoline. Robert Worth 
smiled as he offered his hand to him ; it was 
impossible not to smile at a youth so 
handsome and so charming; a youth who 
had all the romance of the past in his name, 
his home, his picturesque costume ; and all 
the enchantments of hope and great en- 
thusiasms in his future. 

* Luis, [am glad to see you; and I felt 
your music as soon as I heard it.” 

He was glancing inquiringly roundtheroom 
as he spoke, and Antonia answered the look. 

‘** Mother and Isabel are at the turtullia of 
the Senora Valdez. I am waiting for you, 
father.”’ 

“ And you, Luis? ’”’ 

“T do not go; I asked the Judge for the 
appcintment ; he refused me. Very well! I 
care not to drink chocolate and dance in his 
house. One hand washes the other, and one 
cousin should help another.” 

‘** Why did he refuse you ?” 

** Who can tell?”’ but Luis shrugged his 
shoulders expressively, and added, ‘‘ he gave 
the office to Blas-Sangre.”’ 

SARS 

“Yes, it is so;—naturally—Blas-Sangre 
is rich; and when the devil of money con- 
descends to appear every little devil rises up 
to do him homage.” 

‘« Let it pass, Luis. Suppose you sing me 
that last verse again ; it had a taking charm, 
the music was like a boat rocking on the 
water.” 
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myself at the affront of this morning. 
And the Senora Valdez is in the same 
mind as her husband. I should be 
received by her like a dog at mass. 
I am going to-morrow to the Ameri- 
can colony on the Colorado.” 

‘Be careful, Luis. These Austin 
colonists are giving great trouble; 
there have been whispers of strong 
measures. I speak as a friend.” 

‘My heart to yours. But let me 

In San Antonio. tell you this about the Americans— 
their drum is in the hands of one 
who knows how to beat it.” 

*¢ 80 it ought to be. Ilearnt the wordsin| ‘‘As a matter of hearsay, are you aware 
New Orleans, the music came from the | that three detachments of troops are on the 


heart of my mandoline. Listen, Sefor :— | way from Mexico ?”’ 
‘Row, young oarsman, row, young oarsman, ‘‘ For Texas ?” 
Into the crypt of the night we float ; ‘For Texas.” 
nt Rye en a ont wander, ‘‘What are three detachments? Can a 
we . orth reed og hepa » few thousand men put Texas under lock and 
Love and memory lose their spell, key? I assure you not, Sefor. But now I 
Friends that we have left behind us, must say adieu y” 


haa 


Prisoners of content—farewell 





He took the doctor’s hand, and as he held 
‘¢ You are a wizard, Luis; and I have had | it turned his luminous face and splendid 
a sail with you. Now come with us, and|eyes upon Antonia. A sympathetic smile 
show those dandy soldiers from the Alamo | brightened her own face like a flame. Then 
how to dance.” | he went silently away and Antonia watched 
‘Pardon! I have not yet ceased to cross | him disappear among the shrubbery. 
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‘*Come, Antonia, Iam ready; we must 
not keep the Senora waiting too long.” 

“T am ready also, father.” Her voice 
was sad, and yet it had a tone of annoy- 
ance in it. ‘Don Luis is so imprudent,” 
she said; “he is always in trouble. He 
is full of enthusiasms; he is as impossible 
as his favourite, Don Quixote.” 

‘‘ And I thank God, Antonia, that I can 
yet feel with him. Woe to the centuries 
without Quixotes! Nothing will remain to 
them but—Sancho Panzas.” 


CHAPTER II.—ANTONIA AND ISABEL. 


‘* He various changes of the world had known, 
And some vicissitudes of human fate, 
Still altering, never in a steady state ; 
Good after ill, and after pain delight, 
Alternate, like the scenes of day and night.” 


‘ Ladies whose bright eyes 
Rain influence.” 


** But who the limits of that poe shall trace, 
Which a brave people into light can bring, 
Or hide at will, for freedom combating ? 

By just revenge inflamed.” 


For many years there had never been any 
doubt in the mind of Robert Worth as to 
the ultimate destiny of Texas, though he 
was by no means an adventurer, and had 
come into the beautiful land by a sequence 
of natural and business-like events. He 
was born in New York. In that city he 
studied his profession, and in 1803 began 
its practice in an office near Contoit’s hotel, 
opposite the City Park. One day he was 
summoned there to attend a sick man. His 
patient proved to be Don Jaime Urrea, and 
the rich Mexican grandee conceived a warm 
friendship for the young physician. 

At that very time France had just ceded 
to the United States the territory of 
Louisiana, and its western boundary was 
a subject about which Americans were then 
angrily disputing. They asserted that it 
was the Rio Grande; but Spain—who 
naturally did not want Americans so near 
her own territory—denied the claim, and 
made the Sabine River the dividing line; 
and as Spain had been the original 
possessor of Louisiana she considered her- 
self an authority on the subject. 

The question was on every tongue, and it 
was but natural that it should be discussed 
by Urrea and his physician; in fact, they 
talked continually of the disputed boundary 
and of Mexico. And Mexico was then a name 
to conjure by. She was as yet a part of 
Spain and a sharer in all her ancient glories; 
she was a land of romance, and her very name 








tasted on the lips of gold, and of silver, and 
of precious stones. Urrea easily persuaded 
the young man to return to Mexico with him. 

The following year there was a suspicious 
number of American visitors and traders 
in San Antonio, and one of the Urreas was 
sent with a considerable number of troops 
to garrison the city; for Spain was well 
aware that, however statesmen might settle 
the question, the young and adventurous of 
the American people considered Texas 
United States territory, and would be well 
inclined to take possession of it by force of 
arms if an opportunity offered. 

Robert Worth accompanied General Urrea 
to San Antonio and the visit was decisive 
as to his future life. The country enchanted 
him; he was smitten with love for it, as 
men are smitten with a beautiful face; and 
the white Moorish city had one special 
charm for him—it was seldom quite free from 
Americans. Among the medieval loungers 
in the narrow streets it filled his heart with 
joy to see at intervals two or three big men 
in buckskin or homespun ; and he did not 
much wonder that the Morisco-Hispano- 
Mexican feared these Anglo-Americans and 
suspected them of an intention to add 
“ Texan ” to their names. 

His inclination to remain in San Antonio 
was settled by his marriage. Doiia Maria 
Flores, though connected with the great 
Mexican families of Yturbide and Landesa, 
owned much property in San Antonio; 
she had been born within its limits and 
educated in its convent, and a visit to 
Mexico and New Orleans had only 
strengthened her attachment to her own 
city; she was a very pretty woman, with 
an affectionate nature, but she was not 
intellectual; even in the convent the 
Sisters had not considered her clever. 

But men often live very happily with 
commonplace wives, and Robert Worth had 
never regretted that his Maria did not play 
tunes on the piano, and paint on velvet, and 
work fine embroideries for the altars. They 
had passed nearly twenty-six years together, 
in more than ordinary content and 
prosperity ; yet no life is without cares and 
contentions, and Robert Worth had had 
to face circumstances several times which 
had brought the real man to the front. 

The education of his children had been 
such a crisis. He had two sons and two 
daughters, and for them he anticipated a 
wider and grander career than he had 
chosen for himself. When his eldest child, 
Thomas, had reached the age of fourteen, 
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he determined to send him to New York; 
he spoke to Dofia Maria of this intention ; 
he described ‘“* Columbia” to her with all 
the affectionate pride of a student for his 
alma mater; the boy’s grandmother also 
still lived in the home wherein he himself 
had grown to manhood. His eyes filled 
with tears when he remembered the red 
brick house in Canal Street, with its white 
door and dormer windows and its one 
cherry tree in the strip of garden behind. 

But Dona Maria’s national and religious 
prejudices were very strong. She regarded 
the college of San Juan de Leteran in 
Mexico as the fountain head of knowledge. 
Ifer confessor had told her so. All the 
Yturbides and Landesas had graduated at 
San Juan de Leteran. 

But the resolute father would none of 
San Juan. ‘I know all about it, Maria,’ 
he said; ‘they will teach Thomas Latin 
very well; they will make him proficient 
in theology and metaphysics ; they will let 
him dabble in Algebra and Spanish litera- 
ture, and with a great pomp they will give 
him his degree, and the power of interpreting 
Aristotle all over the world. What kind of 
education is that for a man who may have 
to fight the battles of life in this century ?”’ 

And since the father carried his point it 
is immaterial what precise methods he used. 
Men are not fools, even in a contest with 
women ; they usually get their own way if 
they take the trouble to go wisely and kindly 
about it. Two years afterwards Antonia 
followed her brother to New York, and this 
time there was less opposition. Perhaps 
the mother divined that opposition would 
have been still more useless than in the 
case of the boy, for if Robert Worth had 
one invincible determination it was that 
this beautiful girl, who so much resembled 
a mother whom he idolised, should be, during 
the most susceptible years of her life, 
under that mother’s influence. 

And he was well repaid for the self-denial 
her absence entailed when Antonia came 
back to him alert, self-reliant, industrious, 
an intelligent and responsive companion, a 
neat and capable housekeeper, who insen- 
sibly gave to his home that American air it 
lacked, and who set upon his table the 
well-cooked meats and delicate dishes which 
he had often longed for. 

John, the youngest boy, was still in New 
York finishing his course of study ; but as 
regarded Isabel, there seemed to be a tacit 
relinquishment of the purpose so inflexibly 
carried out with her brothers and sister. 





Isabel was entirely different from them. 
Her father had watched her carefully and 
come to the conviction that it would be im- 
possible to make her nature take the 
American mintage. She was as distinctly 
Iberian as Antonia was Anglo-American. 

In her brothers the admixture of races 
had been only as alloy to metal. Thomas 
Worth was but a darker copy of his father, 
John had the romance and sensitive honour 
of Old Spain, mingled with the love of 
liberty and the practical temper of those 
Worths who had defied both Charles the 
First and George the Third; but Isabel 
had no soul-kinship with her father’s people. 
Robert Worth had seen in the Yturbide 
residencia in Mexico the family portraits 
which they had brought with them from 
Castile; Isabel was the Yturbide of her 
day. She had all their physical traits, and 
from her large golden-black eyes the same 
passionate soul looked forth. He felt that 
it would be utter cruelty to send her among 
people who must always be strangers to her. 

So Isabel had dreamed away her child- 
hood at her mother’s side, or with the 
Sisters in the convent ; learning from them 
such simple and useless matters as they 
considered to be necessary for a damosel of 
family and fortune. On the night of the 
Senora’s tertullia she had astonished every 
one by the adorable grace of her dancing 
and the captivating way in which she used 
her fan, her fingers touched the guitar as 
if they had played it for a thousand years, 
she sang a Spanish Romancero of El mio 
Cid with all the fire and tenderness of a 
Castilian maid. 

Her father watched her with troubled 
eyes, he almost felt as if he had no part 
in her, and the thought gave him an un- 
usual anxiety, for he knew this night that 
the days were fast approaching which would 
test to extremity the affection which bound 
his family together. He contrived to draw 
Antonia aside for a few moments : 

‘‘Is she not wonderful?” he asked: 
‘* When did she learn these things—I mean 
the way in which she does them ?”’ 

Isabel was dancing La Cachoucha, and 
Antonia looked at her little sister with eyes 
full of loving speculation. Her answer 
dropped slowly from her lips, as if a con- 
viction was reluctantly expressed : 

‘The way must be a gift from the past ; 
her soul has been at school before she was 
born here. Father, you are troubled. 
What is it? Not Isabel, surely ?”’ 

‘Not Isabel, primarily; Antonia, I have 
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been expecting something for twenty years ; 
it is coming.” 

** And you are sorry ?” 

‘*T am anxious, that is all. Go back to the 
dancers. In the morning we can talk.” 

In the morning the doctor was called very 
early by some one needing his skill. 
Antonia heard the swift footsteps and eager 
voices and watched him mount the horse 
always kept ready saddled for such emer- 
gencies and ride away with the messenger. 
The incident in itself was a usual one, but 
she was conscious that her soul was moving 
uneasily and questioningly in some new and 
uncertain atmosphere. 

She had felt it on her first entrance into 
Senora Valdez’s gran sala—a something 
irrepressible in the faces of all the men 
present. She remembered that even the 
servants had been excited, and that they 
stood in small groups, talking with sup- 
pressed passion, and with much demonstra- 
tiveness ; and the officers from the Alamo! 
how conscious they had been of their own 
importance! What airs of condescension, 
and of an almost insufferable protection 
they had assumed! Now that she recalled 
the faces of Judge Valdez, and other men of 
years and position, she understood that 
there had been in them something out of 
tone with the occasion. In the atmosphere of 
the festa she had only felt it, in the solitude 
of her room she could apprehend its nature. 

For she had been born in those stormy 
days when Magee and Bernardo, with twelve 
hundred Americans; first flung the banner 
of Texan Independence to the wind—when 
the fall of Nacogdoches sent a thrill of 
sympathy through the United States, and 
enabled Cos and Toledo and the other 
revolutionary generals in Mexico to carry 
their arms against Old Spain to the very 
doors of the vice-royal palace. She had 
heard from her father many a time the 
whole brave, brilliant story — the same 
story which has been made in all ages from 
the beginning of time. Only the week 
before they had talked it over as they sat 
under the great fig tree together. 

*‘ History but repeats itself,” the doctor 
had said then; “for when the Mexicans 
drove the Spaniards, with their court cere- 
monies, their monopolies, taxes, and their 
Inquisition back to Spain, they were just 
doing what the American colonists did when 
they drove the English royalists back to 
England. It was natural too that the 
Americans should help the Mexicans, for at 
first they were but a little band of patriots, 








and the American-Saxon, like the Anglo- 
Saxon has an irresistible impulse to help 
the weaker side. And, O Antonia! the cry 
of Freedom! Who that has a soul can 
resist it ?”’ 

She remembered this conversation as she 
stood in the pallid dawning and watched 
her father ride swiftly away. The story of 
the long struggle in all its salient features 
flashed through her mind, and she under- 
stood that it is not the sword alone that 
gives liberty ; that there must be patience 
before courage ; that great ideas must ger- 
minate for years in the hearts of men before 
the sword can reap the harvest. 

The fascinating memory of Burr passed 
like a shadow across her dreaming. The 
handsome Lafayettes, the gallant Nolans, 
the daring Hunters, the thousands of for- 
gotten American traders and explorers— 
bold and enterprising—they had sown the 
seed. For great ideas are as catching as 
evil ones. A Mexican with the iron hand 
of old Spain upon him and the shadow of 
the Inquisition over him could not look into 
the face of an American and not feel the 
thought of freedom stirring in his heart. 

It stirred in her own heart. She stood 
still a moment to feel consciously the glow 
and the enlargement, then with an impulse 
natural, but neither analysed nor under- 
stood, she lifted her prayer-book and began 
to recite “‘ the rising prayer.”” She had not 
said to herself ‘from the love of freedom 
to the love of God, it is but a step”; but 
she experienced the emotion, and felt all 
the joy of an adoration simple and un- 
questioned, springing as naturally from the 
soul as the wild flower from the prairie. 

As she knelt up rose the sun and flooded 
her white figure and her fair unbound hair 
with the radiance of the early morning. 
The matin bells chimed from the convent 
and the churches, and the singing birds 
began to flutter their bright wings and to 
‘¢ praise God in their Latin.” 

She took her breakfast alone. The Senora 
never came downstairs so early ; Isabel had 
wavering inclinations and generally followed 
them; sometimes even her father had his 
cup of strong coffee alone in his study; so 
the first meal of the day was usually—as 
perhaps it ought to be—a selfishly silent one 
in character. ‘Too much enthusiasm and 
chattering at breakfast,” the doctor often 
said, ‘‘is like too much red at sunrise, a 
dull bad day follows it,” and Antonia’s 
observation had turned the little maxim 
into a superstition. 
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In the Senora’s room 
the precept was either 
denied or defied. Antonia 
heard the laughter and 
conversation through the 
closed door, and easily 
divined the subject of it. 
It was but natural. The 
child had had a triumph, 
and one that appealed 
strongly to her mother’s 
pride and predilections. 
It was a pleasant sight to 
see them in the shaded 
sunshine, exulting happily 
in it. 

The Senora, plump and 
still pretty, reclined upon 
a large gilded bed; its 
splendid coverlet and 
pulows, cased in em- 
broidery and lace, made 
an effective background 
for her. She leaned with a 
luxurious indolence among 
them, sipping chocolate 
and smoking a cigarito. 
Isabel was on a couch of 
the same description ; she 
wore a satin petticoat, 
and a loose linen waist 
richly trimmed with lace ; 
it showed her beautiful 
shoulders and arms to 
perfection. Her hands 
were folded above her 
head, her tiny feet, shod 
in satin, were quivering 
like a bird’s wings, as if 
they were keeping time 
with the restlessness of 
her spirit. 

She had large eyes, dark 
and bright, strong eye- 
brows, a pale complexion, 
with a flood of brilliant 
colour in the cheeks, 
dazzling even teeth, and 
a small handsome mouth ; 
her black hair was loose 
and flowing, and caressed 
her temples and cheeks in numberless little 
curls and tendrils; her face was one flush 
of joy and youth; she had a look half- 
earnest and half child-like, and altogether 
charming. Antonia adored her, and she 
was pleased to listen to the child telling 
over again the pretty things that had been 
said to her. 








Antonia. 


*‘Only Don Luis was not there at all, 
Antonia; thereis always something wanting,” 
and her voice fell with those sad inflections 
that are often only the very excess of delight. 

The Senora looked sharply at her. ‘‘Don 
Luis was not desirable, he was better away, 
much better.” 

“ But why?” 
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‘‘ Because, Antonia, he is suspected. 
There is an American called Houston, Don 
Luis met him in Nacogdoches—he has given 
his soul to him, I think. He would have 
fought Morello about him, if the captain could 
have drawn his sword in such a quarrel. 
I should not have known of the affair had 
not Senora Valdez told me. Your father 
says nothing against the Americans.” 

‘‘ Perhaps then he knows nothing against 
them.” 

** You will excuse me, Antonia, not only 
the living but the dead must have heard of 
their wickedness. They are a nation of 
ingrates. Ingrates are cowards. It was these 
words Captain Morello said, when Don Luis 
drew his sword, made a circle with its point, 
and stood it upright in the centre; it was 
a challenge to the whole garrison—and 
about this fellow Houston whom he calls his 
friend. Holy Virgin preserve us from such 
Mexicans.” 

“Tt is easier to talk than to fight. 
Morello’s tongue is sharper than his sword.” 

‘*Captain Morello was placing his sword 
beside that of Don Luis when the Com- 
mandante interfered. He would not permit 
his officers to fight in such a quarrel. ‘Santo 
Dios!’ he said; ‘you shall all have your 
opportunity soon, gentlemen.’ Just reflect 
upon the folly of a boy like Don Luis 
challenging a soldier like Morello.” 

‘‘He was in no danger, mother,” said 
Antonia scornfully; ‘‘ Morello is a bully, 
who wears the pavement out with his spurs 
and sabre. His weapons are for show. 
Americans at least wear their arms for use 
and not for ornament. 

‘¢ Listen, Antonia! I will not have them 
spoken of. They are Jews, or at least infidels, 
all of them. The devil himself is their 
father—the bishop, when he was here at the 
last confirmation, told me so.” 

** Mother ! ” 

*“« At least they are unbaptized Christians, 
Antonia. If you are not baptized, the devil 
sends you to do his work. As for Don Luis 
he is a very Judas! Ah, Maria Santissima ! 
how I do pity his good mother.” 

“ Poor Don Luis,” said Isabel plaintively ; 
‘* he is so handsome, and he sings like a very 
angel, and he loves my father. He wanted 
to be a doctor so that he could always be 
with him. I daresay this man called 
‘Houston’ is no better than a Jew and 
perhaps very ugly besides. Let us talk no 
more about him and the Americans, I am 
weary of them; as Tia Rachela says: _{ they 
have their spoon in every one’s mess.’ 





And Antonia, whose heart was burning, 
only stooped down and closed her sister’s 
pretty mouth with a kiss. Her tongue was 
impatient to speak for the father, and grand- 
mother, and friends so dear to her; but she 
possessed great discretion, and also a large 
share of that rarest of all womanly graces— 
the power under provocation of ‘putting on 
Patience the noble.” 


CHAPTER III.—BUILDERS OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 
‘Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant 
people, rousing themselves like strong men after sleep, 


as eagles mewing their mighty youth, and kindling 
their undazzled eyes at the full mid- day sun. Milton. 


*¢ And from these grounds concluding as we doe 
Warres causes diurse, so by consequence, 
Diuerse we must conclude their natures too : 
For war proceeding from Omnipotence, 
No doubt is holy, wise, and without error; 
The sword of justice, and of sin the terror.” — 
Lord Brooke, 


Ir is the fashion now to live for the 
present, but the men of fifty years ago—the 
men who built the nation—they reverenced 
the past and therefore they could work for 
the future. As Robert Worth rode through 
the streets of San Antonio that afternoon, 
he was thinking, not of his own life, but of 
his children’s, and of the generations which 
should come after him. 

The city was flooded with sunshine and 
crowded with a pack train going to Senora, 
the animals restlessly protesting against 
the heat and flies, their Mexican drivers in 
the pulqueria spending their last paso with 
their compadres or with the escort of soldiers 
which were to accompany them—a little 
squad of small lithe men, with round, 
yellow, beardless faces, bearing in a 
singular degree the stamp of being native 
to the soil. Their lieutenant, a gorgeously- 
clad officer, with a very distinguished air, 
was coming slowly down the street to join 
them. He bowed and smiled pleasantly to 
the doctor as he passed him, and then in 
a few moments the word of command, the 
shouting of men, and the clatter of hoofs 
invaded the enchanted atmosphere like an 
insult. 

But the tumult scarcely jarred with the 
thoughts of his mind; they had been 
altogether of war and rumours of war. 
Every hour that subtle consciousness of 
coming events, which makes whole com- 
munities at times prescient, was becoming 
stronger. ‘If the Powers of the Air have 
anything to do with the destinies of men,” 
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he muttered, ‘“‘ there must be some unseen 
battalions around me; the air I am 
breathing is charged with the feeling of 
battle.” 

After leaving the city there were only a 
few Mexican huts on the shady road leading 
to his own house. All within them were 
asleep, even the fighting cocks tied outside 
were dozing on their perches. He was 
unusually weary, he had been riding since 
dawn, and his heart had not been in sym- 
pathy with his body; it had said no “ good 
cheer” to it, whispered no word of courage 
or promise. 

All at once his physical endurance seemed 
exhausted, and he saw the white wall and 
arched gateway of his garden and the turrets 
of his home with inexpressible relief. But 
it was the hour of siesta and he was always 
careful not to let the requirements of his 
profession disturb his household. So he 
rode quietly to the rear, where he found a 
peon nodding within the stable door. He 
opened his eyes unnaturally wide and rose 
to serve his master. 

‘‘ See thou rub the mare well down and 
give her corn and water.” 

‘“*To be sure, Senor, that is to be done. 
A stranger has been here to-day — an 
American.” 

‘‘ What did he say to thee ?”’ 

‘‘ That he would call again, Sefior.”’ 

The incident was-not an unusual one and 
it did not trouble the doctor’s mind. There 
was on the side of the house a low extension 
containing two rooms; these rooms be- 
longed exclusively to him. One was his 
study, his office, his covert, the place to 
which he went when he wanted to be alone 
with his own soul; there was a bed, and 
a bath, and refreshments in the other room. 
He went directly to it, and after eating and 
washing fell into a profound sleep. 

An hour before the Angelus the house was 
as noisy as an inn. ‘The servants were 
running hither and thither, all of them ex- 
pressing themselves in voluble Spanish; 
the cooks were quarrelling in the kitchen ; 
Antonia was showing the table-men—as she 
had to do afresh every day—how to lay the 
cloth and serve the dishes in the American 
fashion. When the duty was completed she 
went into the garden to listen for the Angelus. 
The young ladies of to-day would, doubtless, 
consider her toilet frightfully unbecoming ; 
Antonia looked lovely in it, though but a 
white muslin frock, with a straight skirt and 
low waist, and short full sleeves. It was 
confined by a blue belt with a gold buckle, 





and her feet were in sandalled slippers of 
black satin. 

The Angelus tolled and the thousands of 
‘* Hail, Maries!’’ which blended with its 
swinging vibrations were uttered and left to 
their fate, as all spoken words must be. 
Antonia still observed the form, it lent for 
a moment a solemn beauty to her face. She 
was about to re-enter the house when she 
saw a stranger approaching it; he was 
dressed in a handsome buckskin suit and a 
wide Mexican hat, but she knew at once 
that he was an American and she waited to 
receive him. 

As soon as he saw her he removed his hat, 
and approached with it in his hand ; per- 
haps he was conscious that the act not only 
did homage to womanhood, but revealed 
more perfectly a face of remarkable beauty 
and nobility; for the rest, he was tall, 
powerfully built, elegantly proportioned, and 
his address had the grace and polish of a 
cultured gentleman. 

‘*T wish to see Dr. Worth, Dofia.”’ 

With a gentle inclination of the head she 
led him to the door of her father’s office. 
She was the only one in the doctor's family 
at all familiar with the room. The Senora 
said ‘‘so many books made her feel as if she 
was in achurch or monastery, she was afraid 
to say anything but pater nosters in it” ; 
Isabel cowered before the poor skeleton in 
the corner and the centipedes and snakes 
that filled the bottles on the shelves; there 
was not a servant that would enter the room. 

But Antonia did not regard books as part 
of some vague spiritual power. She knew 
the history of the skeleton; she had seen 
the death of many of those ‘little devils ” 
corked up in alcohol; she knew that at 
this hour, if her father was at home, he was 
always disengaged, and she opened the door 
fearlessly, saying, ‘‘ Father, here is a gentle- 
man who wishes to see you.” 

The doctor had quite refreshed himself, 
and in a house-suit of clean white linen was 
lying upon a couch reading. He rose with 
alacrity, and, with his pleasant smile, 
seemed to welcome the intruder as he 
stepped behind him and closed the door. 
Antonia had disappeared, they were quite 
alone. 

‘¢ You are Dr. Robert Worth, sir ?’’ 

Their eyes met, their souls knew each 
other. 

‘* And you are Sam Houston? ” 

The question was answered in a hand- 
grip and a sympathetic smile—the free- 
masonry of kindred spirits. 
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“‘T have a letter from your son, Thomas 
Worth, doctor, and I think also that you 
will have something to say to me and I to 
you.” 

The most prudent of patriots could not 
have resisted this man. He had that true 
imperial look which all born rulers of men 
possess—that look that half-coerces and 
wholly persuades. Robert Worth acknow- 
ledged its power by his instant and decisive 
answer. 

‘‘T have indeed much to say to you. We 
shall have dinner directly, then you will 
give this night to me.” 

After a short conversation he led him into 
the sala and introduced him to Antonia; 
he himself had to prepare the Senora for 
her visitor, and he had a little quaking of 
the heart as he entered her room. She was 
dressed for dinner and turned with a laughing 
face to meet him : 

‘“‘T have been listening to the cooks quar- 
relling, Roberto. But what can my poor 
Manuel say when your Irishwoman attacks 
him? Listen to her: ‘Take your dirty 
stew aff the fire then. Sure it isn’t fit for a 
Christian to eat at all.’” 

“T hope it is, Maria, for we have a 
visitor to-night.” 

** Who then, my love.” 

‘‘ Mr. Houston.” 

“Sam Houston! Holy Virgin of Guade- 
lupe preserve us! I will not see the man.” 

‘*] think you will, Maria; he has brought 
this letter for you from our son Thomas, 
and he has been so kind as to take charge 
of some fine horses and sell them well for 
him in San Antonio. When a man does us 
a kindness we should say ‘ thank you.’ ” 

‘‘ That is the truth, if the man is not the 
Evil One. As for this Sam Houston, you 
should have heard what was said of him at 
the Valdez’s.” 

“‘T did hear. Everything was a lie.” 

** But he is a very common man.” 

‘Maria, do you call a soldier, a lawyer, 
a member of the United States Congress, a 
governor of a great state like Tennessee, a 
common man? Houston has been all these 
things.” 

*« Tt is however true that he has lived with 
Indians, and with those Americans who are 
bad, who have no God, who are infidels, and 
perhaps even cannibals; if he is a good man 
why does he live with bad men? not even 
the saints could do that ; a good man should 
be in his home, why does he not stay at 
home ?” . 

‘* Alas! Maria, that is a woman’s fault. 





He loved a beautiful girl, he married her. 
My dear one, she did not bless his life, as 
you have blessed mine; no one knows what 
his sorrow was, for he told no one, and he 
never blamed her, only he left his high 
office and turned his back for ever on his 
home.” 

“Ah, the cruel woman! Holy Virgin, 
what hard hearts thou hast to pray for! ” 

‘‘ Come down and smile upon him, Maria; 
I should like him to see a high-born Mexican 
lady. Are they not the kindest and fairest 
among all God’s women? I know at least, 
Maria, that you are kind and fair”; and he 
took her hands and drew her within his 
embrace. 

What good wife can resist her husband’s 
wooing ? Maria did not; she lifted her face, 
her eyes shone through happy tears, she 
whispered softly : ‘‘ My Roberto, itis a joy to 
please you; I will be kind, I will be grateful 
about Thomas; you shall see that I will 
make a pleasant evening.” 

So the triumphant husband went down, 
proud and happy, with his smiling wife upon 
his arm. Isabel was already in the room. 
She also wore a white frock, but her hair was 
pinned back with gold butterflies, and she 
had a golden necklace round her throat. 
And the Senora kept her word; she paid her 
guest great attention, she talked to him of 
his adventures with the Indians, she 
requested her daughters to sing to him, 
she told him stories of the old Castilian 
families with which she was connected, and 
described her visit to New Orleans with a 
great deal of pleasant humour ; she felt that 
she was doing herself justice, that she was 
charming, and consequently she also was 
charmed with the guest and the occasion, 
which had been so favourable to her. 

After the ladies had retired, the doctor 
led his visitor into his study. He sat down 
silently and placed a chair for Houston. 
Both men hesitated for a moment to open 
the conversation: Worth, because he was 
treading upon unknown ground; Houston, 
because he did not wish to force, even by a 
question, a resolution which he felt sure 
would come voluntarily. 

The jar of tobacco stood between them 
and they filled their pipes silently, then 
Worth laid a letter upon the table and said : 
“ T understand from this that my son Thomas 
thinks the time has come for decisive action.” 

“Thomas Worth is right. With such 
souls as his the foundation of the state must 
be laid.” 

“T am glad Thomas has taken the 
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position he has; but you 
must remember, sir, that 
he is unmarried and un- 
embarrassed by circum- 
stances which render 
decisive movement on my 
part a much more difficult 
thing ; yet no man living 
has watched the Ameri- 
canising of Texas with the 
interest that I have.” 

“You have been long 
on the watch, sir.’’ 

“T was here when my 
countrymen came first in 
little companies of five or 
ten men ; I saw the party 
of twenty who joined the 
priest Hidalgo in a.p. 1810, 
when Mexico made her 
first attempt to throw off 
the Spanish yoke.” 

‘An unsuccessful at- 
tempt.” 

“Yes. The next year 
I made a pretended pro- 
fessional journey to Chi- 
huahua to try and save 
their lives; I failed, they 
were shot with Hidalgo 
there.” 

‘Yet the strife for liberty 
went on?” 

“Tt did. Two years after- 
wards Magee and Bernardo, with twelve | 
hundred Americans, raised the standard of 
Independence on the Trinity River. I saw 
them take this very city, though it was ably 
defended by Solcedo. They fought like 
heroes. I had many of the wounded in my 
house, I succoured them with my purse.’ 

“Tt was a great deed for a handful of | 
men.’ 

‘‘ The fame of it brought young Ameri icans | 
by hundreds here; to a man they joined the 
Mexican party struggling to free themselves | 
from the tyranny of old Spain. I do not | 
think any of them received money ; the love | 
of freedom, the love of adventure, was alike | 
their motive and their reward.”’ 

‘‘ Mexico owes these men a debt she has | 
forgotten.” 

“She forgot it very quickly. In the 
following year, though they had again | 
defended San Antonio against the Spaniards, | | 
the Mexicans drove all the Americans out of | 
the city their rifles had saved.” | 

‘* You were here, tell me then the true 
reason.” | 





Dr. Worth. 


“Tt was not altogether ingratitude, it was 
the instinct of self-preservation; the very 
bravery of the Americans made the men 
whom they had defended hate and fear 
them, and there was a continual influx of 
young men from the States. The Mexicans 
| said to each other ‘ there is no end to these 
Americans, very soon they will make a 
| quarrel and turn their arms against us ; they 
do not conform to our customs and they will 
_ not take an order from any officer but their 
own.’”’ 

Houston smiled. ‘It is a way the Saxon 
| race has,” he said; ‘‘ the old Britons made 
_the same complaint of them. They went 
| first to England to help the Britons fight 
the Romans, and they liked the country so 
well they determined to stay there. If I 


/remember right the old Britons had to let 


them do so.”’ 

“Tt is an old political situation. You can 
go back to Genesis and find Pharaoh 
arguing about the Jews in the same manner.’ 

‘What happened after this forcible expul- 
sion of the American element from Texas?” 
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‘« Mexican independence was for a time 
abandoned, and the Spanish viceroys were 
more tyrannical than ever; but Americans 
still came, though they pursued different 
tactics. They bought land and settled on 
the large rivers. In 1821 Austin, with 
the permission of the Spanish viceroy in 
Mexico, introduced three hundred families.”’ 

“That was a step in the right direction ; 
but I am astonished the viceroy sanctioned 
“*? 

“‘ Apodoca, who was then viceroy, was a 
Spaniard of the proudest type; he had 
very much the same contempt for the 
Mexicans that an old English viceroy in 
New York had for the colonists he was sent 
to govern. I daresay any of them would 
have permitted three hundred German 
families to settle in some part of British 
America as far from New York as Texas is 
from Mexico. I do not need to tell you 
that Austin’s colonists are a band of choice 
spirits, hardy working men, trained in the 
district schools of New England and New 
York, nearly every one of them farmers and 
mechanics.” 

‘‘ They were the very material Liberty 
needed. They have made homes.” 

“That is the truth. The fighters who 
preceded them owned nothing but their 
horses and their rifles; but these men 
brought with them their wives and their 
children, their civilisation, their inborn 
love of freedom and national faith; they 
accepted the guarantee of the Spanish 
Government and they expected the Spanish 
Government to keep its promises.” 

‘Tt did not?” 

“Tt had no opportunity. The colonists 
were no sooner settled than the standard of 
revolt against Spain was again raised. 
Santa Anna took the field for a republican 
form of government, and once more a body 
of Americans, under General Long of 
Tennessee, joined the Mexican army.” 

‘* T remember that well.” 

‘Tn a.p. 1824 Santa Anna, Victoria, and 
Bravo drove the Spaniards for ever from 
Mexico, and then they promulgated the 
famous Constitution of 1824. It wasa noble 
Constitution, purely democratic and federal, 
and the Texan colonists to a man gladly 
swore to obey it. The form was altogether 
elective, and what particularly pleased the 
American element was the fact that the 
local government of every state was left to 
itself.” 

Houston laughed heartily. ‘Do you 
know, Worth,” he said, ‘‘ state rights is our 





political religion. The average American 
citizen would expect the Almighty to con- 
form to a written Constitution and recognise 
the rights of mankind.” 

‘IT don’t think He expects more than He 
gets, Houston. Where is there a grander 
Constitution than is guaranteed to us in 
His Word, or one that more completely 
recognises the rights of all humanity ?” 

‘“‘T see, Worth, that I have spoken better 
than I knew. I was sitting in the United 
States Congress when this Constitution was 
passed, and very much occupied with the 
politics of Tennessee. ”’ 

“T will not detain you with Mexican 
politics. It may be briefly said that for the 
last ten years there has been a constant fight 
between Pedraza, Guerrero, Bustamante, 
and Santa Anna for the Presidency of 
Mexico. After so much war and misery 
the country is now ready to resign all the 
blessings promised by the Constitution of 
1824 ; for peace she is willing to have a 
Dictator in Santa Anna.” 

“Tf Mexicans want a Dictator let them 
bow down to Santa Anna. But do you 
think the twenty thousand free born 
Americans in Texas are going to have a 
Dictator? They will have the Constitution 
of 1824—or, they will have Independence, 
and make their own Constitution! Yes, 
sir!” 

“You know the men for whom you 
speak ?”’ 

“‘T have been up and down among them 
for two years. Just after I came to Texas 
I was elected to the Convention which sent 
Stephen Austin to Mexico with a statement 
of our wrongs. Did he get any redress? 
No, sir! And as for poor Austin is he 
not in the dungeons of the Inquisition ? 
We have waited two years for an answer. 
Great heavens! that is surely long enough, 
doctor.” 

‘“Was this Convention a body of any 
influence ?”’ 

“Influence! There were men there 
whose names will never be forgotten. They 
met in a log house, they wore buckskin and 
homespun ; but I tell you, sir, they were 
debating the fate of unborn millions.” 

“Two years since Austin went to 
Mexico ?”’ 

“A two years’ chapter of tyranny. In 
them Santa Anna has quite overthrown the 
republic of which we were part. He has 
made himself Dictator, and, because our 
authorities have protested against the 
change, they have been driven from office 
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by a military force. I tell you, sir, the 
petty outrages everywhere perpetrated by 
petty officials have filled the cup of endur- 
ance. It is boiling over. Now, doctor, 
what are you going to do? Are you with 
us or against us?” 

‘“‘T have told you that I have always been 
with my countrymen—heart and soul with 
them.” 

The doctor spoke with some irritation, 
and Houston laid his closed hand upon the 
table to emphasise his reply. 

‘“‘ Heart and soul! Very good! But we 
want your body now. You must tuck your 
bowie knife and your revolvers in your belt, 
and take your rifle in your hand, and be 
ready to help us drive the Mexicans out of 
this very city.” 


‘¢ When it comes to that I shall be no | 


laggard.” 

But he was deathly pale, for he was 
suffering as men suffer who feel the sweet 
bonds of wife, and children, and home, and 
dread the rending of them apart. In a 
moment, however, the soul behind his white 
face made it visibly luminous. ‘ Houston,’’ 
he said, ‘‘whenever the cause of freedom 
needs me I am ready. I shall want no 
second call. But‘is it not possible that even 

eu 
a It is impossible to avert what is already 
here. Within a few days, perhaps to- 





morrow, you will hear the publication of an | 


edict from Santa Anna ordering every 
American to give up his arms.” 

‘What! Give up our arms! No, no, 
by heaven, I will die fighting for mine 
rather !” 

“Exactly! That is how every white 
man in Texas feels about it. And if such 
@ wonder as a coward existed among them, 
he understands that he may as well die 
fighting Mexicans as die of hunger, or be 
scalped by Indians. A large proportion of 
the colonists depend upon their rifles for 
their daily food. All of them know that 
they must defend their own homes from the 
Comanche, or see them perish. Now, do 
you imagine that Americans will obey any 





such order? By all the great men of 1775, 
if they did, I would go over to the Mexicans 
and help them to wipe the degenerate 
cowards out of existence!” 

He rose as he spoke; he looked like a 
flame, and his words cut like a sword. 
Worth caught fire at his vehemence and 
passion ; he clasped his hand in sympathy 
as he walked with him to the door. They 
stood silently together a moment on the 
threshold gazing into the night. Over the 
glorious land the full moon hung enamoured, 
into the sweet warm air mocking birds were 
pouring low, broken songs of ineffable 
melody. The white city in the mystical 
light looked like an enchanted city, it was 
so still that the very houses looked asleep. 

“Tt is a beautiful land,’’ said the doctor. 

“Tt is worthy of freedom,” answered 
Houston. Then he went with long swing- 
ing steps down the garden and into the 
shadows beyond, and Worth turned in and 
closed the door. 

He had been watching for this very hour 
for twenty years, and yet he found himself 
wholly unprepared for it. Like one led by 
confused and uncertain thoughts he went 
about the room mechanically, locking up 
his papers and the surgical instruments he 
valued so highly. Ashe did so he perceived 
the book he had been reading when Houston 
entered ; it was lying open where he had 
laid it down. A singular smile flitted over 
his face. He lifted it and carried it closer 
to the light. It was his college Cicero. 

‘Twas nineteen years old when I marked 
that passage,” he said ; ‘‘and I do not think 
I have ever read it since until to-night. 
I was reading it when Houston came into the 
room. Is it a message, I wonder ?””— 

“« But when thow considerest everything 
carefully and thoughtfully, of all societies none 
is of more importance, none more dear than 
that which unites us with the commonwealth. 
Our parents, children, relations, and neigh- 
bours are dear; but our Fatherland embraces 
the whole round of these endearments! In its 
defence who would not dare to die, tf only he 
could assist it?” 








\ HAT hath the old year taken 
And covered in shrouds ot snow— 
Whom hath it left forsaken 
In the winter of want and woe ? 


Ye were rich when the New Year found you, 
In the heart’s full wealth of love ; 

In the glow of affection round you 
No blast could the spirit move. 


But the snows of silence cover 

The thrill and the throb of life— 
The fervour of hope is over, 

And your hearts are cold with grief. 


Dut the germs of the Spring are sleeping, 
Under the forest snows, 

And the kindly earth is keeping 
The seed in its deep repose. 


In the hush of the deepening winter, 

In the promise of quickening breath, 
The seed into life must enter 

Through the grave and gate of death. 


As a prelude soft, at Vespers, 
Rolls through some Abbey great, 

The wind through the forest whispers— 
Tenderly whispers, ‘‘ Wait! ” 


Wait, till the lost are given 
Back to our wondering eyes— 
Wait, till the light of heaven 
Solveth all mysteries ! 
CLARA THWAITES, 
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GREAT MEN OF THE CENTURIES. 


By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D, 


L—INTRODUCTORY. 


I HAVE been asked to bring before the 

readers of the Sunpay Macazine a series 
of pictures of leading men in the centuries, 
taking in each century one predominant 
representative. In this introductory paper 
I wish to give a general view of the reasons 
why certain names will be selected, and of 
the main significance of the biographical 
portraits which will follow. 

At the beginning of each paper I shall 
endeavour to furnish a rapid epitome of 
the spirit and progress of each successive 
century. I will first mention some of the 
men by whom it was influenced in its leading 
characteristics, and will then choose one of 
its heroes or saints for special delineation. 
The names selected will not necessarily be 
those of the most eminent leaders in any one 
sphere of human greatness, but will always 
be those of men whose actions made a strong 
and definite impress upon their contem- 
poraries. There haye been many men 
whose memory can scarcely be said to have 
survived in general history, who have yet 
exercised over posterity an immense and 
often unsuspected power. Wordsworth says 


that— 
Greatest minds 
Are often those of whom the noisy world 
Hears least. 


The same thought has struck very divers 
orders of thinkers. ‘‘ The healing of the 
world,” says Bayard Taylor, 

Is in its nameless Saints. Each separate star 


Seems nothing, but a myriad scattered stars 
Break up the night and make it beautiful. 


And, dwelling on the same thought, George 
Eliot has written: ‘‘We see human heroism 
broken into units, and say, ‘This unit did 
little, might as well not have been.’ Let 
us rather raise a monument to the soldiers 
whose brave hearts only kept the ranks 
unbroken and‘: met Death; a monument to 
the faithful who were not famous, and who 
were precious as the continuity of sunbeams 
is precious, though some of them fall unseen 
and on barrenness.’’ And once more, Mr. 
Browning, describing the holy spell of 
Pompilia’s character, sings— 

No lamp will mark that window for a shrine, 

No tablet signalise the terrace, teach 

New generations, that succeed the old, 

The pavement of the street is holy ground ; 


No bard describe in verse how Christ prevailed, 
And Satan fell like lightning— 





and yet the old Pope regards the life of 
Pompilia as one chief blessing of the period 
in which he had lived. 

I do not, however, intend to choose names 
in themselves obscure, even though some of 
those of whom I shall speak would not be 
reckoned among the greatest men of their 
generation. The instructiveness of a bio- 
graphy by no means depends on the elevation 
or splendour of the stage on which a man 
has played the little drama of his life. 
“The growing good of the world is partly 
dependent on unhistoric acts.” The story 
of every human being who has reached 
the years of manhood could not fail to have 
& meaning and a solemn lesson for us, if 
only it could rightly be told. Very few 
men have written absolutely candid auto- 
biographies even of their outward circum- 
stances, much less of their inner life; and 
the few faithful autobiographies which have 
been written, from those of St. Augustine to 
those of Rousseau and Count Tolstoi, have 
sometimes contained unedifying elements, 
which might better have been omitted or 
narrated otherwise. But when we look back 
at a man’s life, as it shows in the purple 
distances of history, many of its ruder scars 
and disfigurements may be softened down, 
while yet the moral of his story stands 
before us clearly defined as does the outline 
of a mountain. Biography is one of the 
most familiar yet one of the most delightful 
among the teachers of mankind. We 
listen eagerly to all that she has to tell 
us. Since we are human beings the life 
of every other human being is closely akin 
to our own— 

Once in the flight of ages past 
There lived a man: and who was he? 


Reader, where’er thy lot be cast, 
That man resembles thee. 


In every man there is a world of that human 
nature which it is so necessary for us to 
study and understand both in each other 
and in ourselves. When we are reading 
history we are like spectators watching some 
part of that multitudinous, never-ending 
procession which is passing momently across 
the theatre of the world in the brief space 
between the ante-natal eternity and that 
which follows death. At this moment there 
are on the world’s surface some fifteen 
hundred millions of our race; what general 
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estimate are we to form of their moral 


character? Of those who have made man- 
kind their study some have carried away an 
estimate of humanity which is pessimistic 
and profoundly contemptuous. The treasured 
saying of one of the seven sages of Greece 
was that ‘‘ Most men are bad,’’* and the 
harsh gnome finds its counterpart alike in 
Aristotle’s conclusion that ‘‘ We are more 
propense to excess than to moderation,”’ 
and in the theological doctrine of ‘‘ The total 
corruption of human nature.’ ‘ Man is to 
man a wolf,” said the old Roman dramatist.t 
‘‘Man’s inhumanity to man,’’ says one 
English poet, ‘makes countless thousands 
mourn”’;{ and ‘man is to man the sorest 
surest ill,” says another. From Pyrrho, 
the Greek sceptic, who compared man to a 
pig on board of a rudderless vessel in a storm, 
to La Rochefoucauld, who cynically depicts 
the worst foibles as a part of our common 
nature, it would be easy to collect sayings 
which represent mankind in dark and lurid 
colours. Happily, however, there are abun- 
dant testimonies on the other side. ‘‘ Man is 
a noble animal,’ says Sir Thomas Browne ; 
‘splendid in ashes and pompous in the 
grave.” It is needless to multiply such 
opinions. The fact is that almost any 
amount of good, and almost any amount 
of evil, may be said of man— 

How poor, how rich, how abject, how immense, 

How complicate, how wonderful is man ! 

An heir of glory, a frail child of dust ! 

Helpless, immortal, insect infinite, 

A worm, a god! 


And, finally, the secret of these antitheses 
and of these contradictory judgments lies 
in the famous thought of St. Augustine, of 
Daniel, and of Tennyson— 


Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man. 


The best of us, in this mortal state, are but 
—to use the simile of Dante — ‘worms 
created to form the angelic butterfly.’’§ 

Doubtless the sea of life is strewn with 
shipwrecks. ‘‘ Then,” sings Browning, in his 
“Toccata of Galuppi ’’— 


Then they left you for their pleasure, till, in due time, 
one by one, 

Some with lives that came to nothing, some with deeds 
as well undone; 

Death came suddenly and took them where men never 
see the sun. 


* Of wXEiovec aol. 
+ ‘‘Homo homini lupus.” —Plautus. 
t+ Burns’ ‘‘ Man was made to mourn.” 
§ ‘‘Non v’ accorgete voi che noi siam vermi 
Nati a formar !’ angelica farfalla.” 
Dante, Purgat. x. 124, 125. 





Now there is something to be learnt even 
from a wicked or a wasted life. But 
Biography does not love to dwell on these. 
She loves rather to hold up for our admira- 
tion and example the men who lived noble 
lives, or whose lives at least contained some 
elements of worth and permanence. She 
would fain set our feet upon the mountain, 
and turn our eyes to the starry path of 
luminous examples. Often, indeed, the 
lives of the best men have been grievously 
misjudged. Many a true saint of God has 
breathed out his soul in the agonies of 
martyrdom ; many another saint has been 
hounded out of the world with bursts of 
hatred, and has even been loaded with post- 
humous execration. But posterity has 
usually reversed the wrongful dipping of the 
seale. ‘In the sight of the unwise they 
seemed to die, and their departure is taken 
for misery ’’; but at last the righteous shine 
forth as the sun, and their persecutors are 
forced to confess : ‘‘ We fools counted his life 
madness, and his end to be without honour. 
How is he numbered among the children of 
God, and his lot among the saints! ’’* 

It is then the high function of Biography 
to dwell on the life histories of the best men, 
and to take all men at their best. As she 
gazes on the great image of humanity she 
fixes her eyes rather on the head of gold than 
on the feet of clay. She derives her happi- 
ness and her glory from a ready sympathy 
with every form of goodness and greatness. 
When she speaks of bad men, she seeks to 
recognise every redeeming element of good 
their lives may have manifested ; and in the 
case of the holy and the noble, while she 
does not disguise their faults, she aims 
rather to seek and to praise what is good 
than to search out and stigmatise what is 
evil. 

In these papers we shall speak of good 
men, and good men only; or at least of 
men who, even if they were far from fault- 
less, yet more than atoned for sins and 
errors by deeds of beauty and self-sacrifice ; 
or, at the very worst, of men who, even if 
their evil deeds be held to predominate, have 
yet rendered some special service to their 
fellows, and so have earned the blessings 
of all time. 

And in order that these pictures may have 
some variety they shall be selected from very 
different spheres of rank, circumstance, and 
toil. In the second century we may speak 
of one who was not a Christian at all, but a 
Pagan of exquisite virtue, like Marcus 


* Wisdom iii. 2; v. 4 
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Aurelius. From the third century we will 
select a man of incomparable gifts and 
glorious virtues, yet one so persecuted by his 
brethren, that it was at one time deemed 
heterodox even to doubt of his damnation— 
the saintly Origen. The fourth century 
would present us with a constellation of 
great names, and we may have at least to 
glance at great Bishops, like Athanasius and 
Ambrose ; great Emperors, like Constantine, 
Julian, and Theodosius; heretics—or those 
so regarded—like Priscillian and Vigilantius; 
or a great missionary like Ulfila. The 
name of St. Augustine dominates the fifth 
century. In the sixth we may have to speak 
of such a ruler as Justinian, and such a 
saint as Columba, or such a Pope as Gregory 
the First. The influence of Mahomet over 
the world would make it impossible to pass 
him over in glancing at the seventh century. 
When we speak of Charlemagne in the 
eighth, we may have opportunity to say 
something also of such sweet and attractive 
personages as Bede and Alcuin. Dark as is 
the ninth century, it may yet boast the 
names of Erigena and of Alfred. Farther 
than this we need not go at present, but in 
due time St. Anselm, Abelard, St. Bernard, 
St. Francis of Assisi, St. Thomas of Aquino, 
Dante, St. Louis of France, and others 

ight come in for future notice. I am not 
definitely undertaking to select these names, 
but only desire to show that we shall not be 
limited by any single kind or degree of 
excellence. 

But I should like to say at once that two 
lessons will, I hope, immediately result from 
these glimpses at biography. I mean (1) the 
essential unity of human goodness; and 
(2) the essential unity of true religion under all 
its widely-varied forms and manifestations. 

1) All buman goodness is the same in its 
ultimate elements. It consists in humility, 
purity, truthfulness, charity, self-sacrifice. 
The Prophet Micah—or Balaam, the Seer— 
if those celebrated words be indeed a quota- 
tion from the great Mesopotamian Sorcerer— 
laid down the basis of all righteousness 
when he exclaimed that acceptable service 
consists neither in prostrations, nor holo- 
causts, nor splendid gifts, nor agonising self- 
sacrifice; but ‘‘He hath shewed thee, O 
man, what is good, and what doth the Lord 
require of thee but to do justly and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.”* 
And §t. James, the Lord’s brother, felt the 
force of the same truth, when he wrote that 
“Pure religion, and undefiled before God 


* Micah vi. 5, 


Om nereenn. 





the Father, is this: to visit the widow and 
the orphan in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.’’* 

A truly good man, whether he be a Greek 
slave, or a Roman emperor, or a Hindoo jogi, 
manifests the same characteristics under the 
widest differences of condition. The ignorant 
belief that all the heathens were indis- 
criminately doomed to everlasting damnation 
is now repudiated by all who have an even 
rudimentary conception of what is really 
meant by the Catholic Faith. ‘The spirit 
of man is the candle of the Lord”’; and, 
therefore, there was an Ethnic as well as a 
Jewish and Christian inspiration. God did 
not confine His gifts of grace and knowledge 
to one chosen family, but caused even the 
heathen to have some knowledge of His 
light, and left not Himself without witness, 
but gave to all His human children the light 
of reason and of conscience, as He made His 
sun to shine on the evil and the good, and 
sends His rain upon the just and the unjust. 

William Penn said that he thought 
Socrates as good a Christian as Richard 
Baxter ; and St. Augustine, dark as was his 
theology, which never seems wholly to rise 
out of the atmosphere of his early Mani- 
cheism, says that he has ‘“‘ No controversy 
with the admirable philosophers, Plato and 
Plotinus.’’+ 

Even in the darkest ages of mediwval 
Catholicism it was believed that multitudes 
of the nobler heathen, though they were not 
admitted into Paradise, yet lived a life of 
glory and blessedness; and that even so 
thorough a heathen as Trajan had been 
saved from hell and exalted to heaven in 
consequence of the prayers of Gregory the 
First.t This was doubtless the lesson which 
our Lord meant to teach when He said— 
‘‘ Many shall come from the East and from 
the West and shall sit down with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob in the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
We need not then at all hesitate to learn 
from a heathen like Marcus Aurelius, though 
his reign was stained with the blood of 
martyrs; nor even from a man so steeped in 
weaknesses as the Prophet of Arabia, whose 
mighty influence was derived not from the 
evil but from the good within him; from the 
truths on which he insisted, not from the false 
pretensions which he mingled with them. 

(2) But much more strongly must we insist 
on the essential unity of all true Christian life. 

* The word here used for religion is Opnoxsia—i.c., 
**External service.” In other words—Charity is the 
Divinest of Rituals. 


+ De Civ. Dei, xviii. 47. 
t Dante, Purgat. 74-93. 
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When we speak of centuries subsequent to 
the fifth, we necessarily speak of saints who 
were steeped in the whole system of Roman 
superstition, and were therefore the cham- 
pions of opinions which the Reformed 
Churches have repudiated as deeply and 
dangerously erroneous. Nevertheless, in 
the highest sense—whatever may have been 
the intellectual aberration of their theo- 
logy—these men were dear saints of God. 
** [he humble, meek, merciful, pious, 
just, devout souls,” said William Penn, 
‘‘ are everywhere of one religion, and when 
death hath taken off the mask they will 
know one another, though the divers liveries 
they wear here make them strangers.” 

There never has been, there never can be, 
among Christians either unity of opinion or 
uniformity of practice; there always may 
be, there always ought to be, uniformity of 
holiness; unity, not only of tolerance, but of 
all essential truth. When Charles V., at 
Salona, found that, with all his skill, he 
could not make any two clocks keep exactly 
similar time, he was naturally reminded of 
the absurdity of his frustrated endeavours to 
make human minds hold identical opinions 
upon all religious subjects. The word 
‘‘ heresy’ in the sense of aberration from 
Catholic dogma hardly occurs in the New 
Testament ; the word so rendered (aipeccc) 
means faction. Those who have been 
most infuriated in the determination to 
extirpate that which they called “ heresy,” 
have often been the most deeply guilty of 
that destructive factiousness which is con- 
demned in the words rendered ‘‘ damnable 
heresies.”* What St. Paul censured in the 
Corinthians was not diversity of religious 
tastes and affinities, but the bitter partisan- 
ship with which those shallow Greeks 
betrayed their self-asserting individuality. 
Arrogance and ignorance usually lie at the 
basis of an assumed infallibility ; and raging 
indignation, as regards subjects on which 
Christians differ, is far more often kindled 
by unhallowed egotism than by pure and 
holy zeal. ‘I love Calvin very well,” said 
good Dean Potter, “and I cannot hate 
Arminius. And for my part I am verily 
persuaded that these two are now where 
they agree well—in the kingdom of heaven— 
while some of their passionate disciples are 
so eagerly brawling here on earth.” 

When Archbishop Leighton publicly 
showed that he held kindly intercourse 
alike with the Catholic priest and the Dissent- 


* Aiptcetg amwXtiac. 2 Peter ii. 1. See the use of 
the word in 1 Cor. xi. 19 ; Gal. v. 20. 





ing minister, he was censured by the bigoted; 
but he was admired by all who place love 
higher than an intolerant orthodoxy, and 
who know that what Christ said was not ‘‘ By 
their doctrines ye shall know them,” but 
“by their fruits ye shall know them.” Isa 
man good enough for heaven? Is he faith- 
ful enough to hear from the lips of His 
Master the words, ‘‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant’? If so, he ought surely 
to be good enough to escape the hatred, 
calumny, and persecutions of his brother 
Christians! If his life and conduct show 
that he is dear to our Father in Heaven, it 
is a proof of our pride and vileness that we 
only think him fit to be stoned or burned, 
or to have his work thwarted and his heart 
broken by calumny, oppression, and wrong. 
For if ‘ every good gift and every perfect 
gift is from above, and cometh down from 
the Father of the Lights with whom is no 
variableness nor shadow cast by turn- 
ing,”* then certainly we must say that 
every virtue, and every holiness which 
manifests itself in the lives of our religious 
opponents springs nevertheless from the 
same root as any element of goodness in 
ourselves. And after all, how infinite is the 
range of truth on which Christians are 
agreed; how infinitesimal by comparison 
are the points respecting which they 
differ! A striking and instructive story was 
told by one of the speakers at the Church 
Congress of 1888. In a London drawing- 
room were gathered Christians of many 
denominations — Churchmen, Romanists, 
Wesleyans, Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alists, Baptists, Swedenborgians, and others. 
A sceptic who was present contemptuously 
and tauntingly pointed out the fact to a 
Christian friend who entered the room with 
him. ‘ You dwell on the differences which 
separate us,” said this friend; ‘I will give 
you a visible proof of the yet closer bond by 
which we are united.” He first asked the 
leave of the host, and then stepping forward, 
he said: ‘‘ We, who are in this room, belong 
to many different denominations ; but, for a 
solemn and special purpose, I desire to show 
to one who is present that in heart we are 
all at one about things fundamental and 
essential. Will everyone who is willing kneel 
down and audibly join with me in repeating 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostle’s Creed?” 
With the single exception of the sceptic, not 
one of the representatives of all those different 
denominations declined the request. They 
knelt down, and every voice was humbly 


* James i. 17. 
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and reverently raised in the Credo and the 
Pater noster, which are as old as Christianity 
itself! On the Mount of Olives there is, or 
was, @ little oratory called ‘‘ The Chapel of 
the Lord’s Prayer,” built there for the 
express purpose that every pilgrim from 
every region of the world who professed and 
called himself Christian—whether Catholic 
or Lutheran, whether Anglican or Dissen- 
ter, whether Episcopalian or Presbyterian, 
whether Calvinist or Arminian, whether of 
the Eastern or Western Church—might there 
kneel down before their common Lord, and 
breathe with devout lips the prayer divinely 
taught. 


For obvious reasons we give no character 
from the First Century. The First Century 
was ‘‘ the fulness of the times.’’ God who 
in time past had spoken fragmentarily and 
multifariously to the Fathers by the Prophets, 
in that day spoke unto mankind by a Son. 
Even secular historians, however sceptical, 
have been forced to see that our Lord 
Christ, ‘with His bleeding hand, lifted 
the gate of the centuries off its hinges.” 
Though they would fain regard Him as no 
more than the Peasant-prophet of Galilee, 
yet the three brief years of His ministry 
closed for ever the great book of the past, 
and opened a new epoch of human history. 
From the very first the heart and spirit of 
mankind were changed, and religion and 
virtue received new and hitherto undreamed 
of developments. Mankind was enriched 
by a new and Divine example, _ illu- 
minated by new revelations, dilated by a new 
spirit, uplifted to the realisation of a new 
ideal. Many of the worst horrors and 
infamies which, till then, had been the 
common and all but universal phenomena 
of human life, began to vanish like spectres 
into the demon-haunted darkness. Many 
virtues, which had before been theoretically 
recognised, received an infinite dilatation ; 





and other virtues—such as meekness, 
forgiveness, and humility—once regarded as 
almost akin to vice, were placed in the 
forefront of Christian graces. The most 
systematic moralist of antiquity had said 
that ‘Virtue is fairer than either the 
morning or the evening star’; but now 
even Virtue, as it had been hitherto under- 
stood, seemed but a pale and ineffectual 
thing in comparison with that ‘‘ Holiness ’’— 
that absolute consecration of life—that 
making of life into ‘‘an ephod on which is 
inscribed the one word God ’’—which had 
hitherto been unseen and unknown, but may 
now be witnessed—in some few at least—in 
every part of the world where there is a 
Christian community. That transition-age 
is recorded for ever in the Four Gospels, and 
the other writings of the New Testament. 
It was the work of Christ. It was the 
richest fulfilment of the prophecy of Joel : 
‘* And it shall come to pass afterward that 
I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh, and 
your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
your young men shall see visions, your old 
men shall dream dreams. And also upon the 
servants and upon the handmaids in those 
days will I pour out my spirit.” 


We shall speak in these papers mainly 
—indeed almost exclusively—of the saints of 
God; and one or two of whom we may speak 
who can lay no claim to be saints, or even 
Christians, yet show decisive proofs that their 
lives were cast in days when Christianity 
had long been in the air, and when men had 
consciously or unconsciously kindled their 
torches at the risen sun, though they refused 
to recognise the source of their illumination. 
But Christ is the King of Saints, and what 
is the greatest of the saints in comparison 
with this Divine humanity and perfect sinless- 
ness? ‘‘ What are the saints ?’’ said Luther; 
“‘they are but as dewdrops on the head of 
the Redeemer, lost in the glory of His hair.” 
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SLAVERY IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


By WILLIAM 


N estimating the ills which yet oppress | 


humanity, how little account we English 
people generally take of slavery. It is set 
down by many as a practically extinct evil, 
and, at any rate, one in regard to which we 
have done our part. The sufferings of our 
own outcast poor, and of the children of 
heartless and abandoned parents have lately 
engaged much of our attention. We have 
worked ourselves up to a white heat of indig- 
nation against those who are more directly 
responsible for the horrors that have been 
brought to light, and have taken, as in duty 
bound, some shame and humiliation to our- 
selves because we have been so long in- 
different to these terrible blots upon our 
Christian civilisation ; but our national pride 
has probably found some consolation in re- 
flecting upon the splendid response which 
was evoked in the early part of this century 
by the appeals of Wilberforce, Clarkson, 
Buxton, and their colleagues on behalf of the 
slave. We have thought with complacency 
of the twenty millions sterling paid by our 
Government for the liberation of those whom 
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When we have further reflected upon the 
abolition of slaveryin the United States, and 
quite recently in Brazil, we have been apt to 
suppose that whatever evils remained, slavery 
was at least rapidly vanishing from the face 
of the earth; and that if in some barbarous or 
semi-civilised nations it still existed, we had 
no need greatly to distress ourselves about it. 

We have been startled, however, from our 
pleasant dreams by a voice from an unex- 
pected quarter. A prince of the Romish 
Church, the verierable Cardinal Lavigerie, 
Archbishop of Algiers and Carthage, who 
has spent the best part of his life in Africa, 
and who, as head of the Catholic missions on 
that continent, is specially well-informed upon 
the subject, has been amongst us preaching 
a new crusade. He has avowed his intention 
of arousing in Europe a determination that 
the abominations and massacres carried on 
daily throughout the greater part of Africa, 
by marauding Arabs and their followers, 
shall cease. With thrilling eloquence he has 
told a story which may well cause the ears 
of him that heareth it to tingle, and which 


our countrymen held in bondage, and of the | must command our attention, notwithstand- 
present cleanness of our hands in the matter | 
of this inhuman traffic. 





ing our preoccupation with sorrows and 


| abuses that lie around us at home. 
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In one sense the Cardinal has told us 
nothing new. Livingstone, and Burton, and 
Gordon, and Stanley, and Cameron, and a 
host of others — explorers, consuls, mis- 
sionaries, and travellers have been year by 
year pouring into our ears these terrible 
facts; but partly, no doubt, because such 
facts have been embedded in voluminous 
accounts of explorations intensely interesting 
on many other grounds, they have failed to 
arouse any deep and lasting feeling. The 
intrepidity, the energy, and the devotion of 
the explorers themselves have excited our 
admiration ; we have been fascinated by the 
story of their adventures, by their brilliant 
contributions to science, by their disclosures 
of marvellous openings for commercial 
enterprise, and have bestowed but a modi- 
cum of thought upon their revelations of 
‘man’s inhumanity to man ” and the suffer- 
ings of helpless negroes. And so the years 
have drifted on, and instead of seeking the 
benediction which Livingstone so pathetically 
pronounced in the last words he wrote upon 
those who should attempt to heal this ‘‘ open 
sore of the world,’ we have allowed it. to 
become worse and worse, until it threatens 


| the very extinction of these oppressed 
races. 

It was needful that by some means the 
attention of the civilised world should be 
concentrated upon these heartrending reve- 
lations ; that the light hitherto diffused over 
journals and general narratives of travel 
should be focussed into one burning spot, so 
that the most heedless might be compelled 
to gaze upon it, and the most indifferent be 
startled out of their apathy. This service 
has been rendered by Cardinal Lavigerie. 
He has brought home to us facts which, 
even if they were before within the range of 
our vision, were only like vague shadows in 
the dim distance. Thousands of minds are 
now impressed with the horrors of slavery 
that, a little while ago, scarcely took notice 
of it at all. It is as though some light 
specks, that seemed of no moment as they 
flecked the far horizon, had suddenly swept 
up into an ominous storm-cloud directly 
over our heads. Undoubtedly the matter is 
one in which every reader of this Magazine 
is personally concerned, and in regard to 
‘which we cannot escape personal 





| responsibility. 
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Slave Merchant. 


Recognising this, it will be the aim of the 


that the African slave trade, as such, was 


present paper to set forth, as succinctlyas may | virtually abolished; but in Central and 


be, such facts as may serve to throw light 
upon the condition of Central Africa to-day 
in reference to slavery and the slave trade, 
and in a subsequent paper I hope to deal with 
the suggestions of Cardinal Lavigerie and 
others with respect to the remedies which 
should be applied. The task is all the more 
welcome because so many eyes are now turned 


to Africa as the land of promise for trading | 


companies, and European governments are 


Eastern Africa it not only exists in full 
activity, but has attained a development 
which was never before known in history. 
In 1875 the annual drain caused by the 
slave trade was estimated at 1,000,000, it is 


'now put down at 2,000,000 souls. This 


number of course includes far more than the 
slaves actually sold; these bear but a small 
proportion to the numbers who are killed in 
slave raids, and who die on the march to the 


vieing with each other as to who shall | coast. 


possess the largest share of this hitherto 
neglected continent. 

So far from the slave trade being on the 
decline, it is, by the unanimous testimony of 
unimpeachable witnesses, vastly on the in- 
crease. It has, indeed, entirely ceased on the 
West Coast, by the general agreement of the 
powers originally interested in it; and this 
fact has led many into the error of thinking 


| The tribes principally concerned in the 
| trade are Arabs, or mixed races of Arabs 
| and the original inhabitants of the country. 
Of these the worst are the Métis, men with- 
| out conscience or pity, so infamous for their 
| bestial corruption and cruelty that they 
justify the African proverb, ‘‘ God made the 
whites; God made the blacks; the devil 
alone made the Métis.”” These Arabs pour 
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into Africa with the deliberate purpose, as 
Professor Drummond puts it, of making 
Paradise a hell, and their ‘‘ encampments 
for carrying on a wholesale trade in this 
terrible commodity are now established all 
over the heart of Africa.’ Their mode of 
procedure is generally very much the same. 
The leader of the gang first musters his 
desperadoes, consisting of the wildest and 
most savage natives to be found in the 
country. These being well armed and 
provisioned with an ample supply of rice and 
rum for several days or weeks, will set out 
on a lengthened tour into the interior. 


Having fixed upon a peaceful village to be | disablement, and death.” 


attacked during the night, they skulk in the 
adjacent woods till the appointed hour, and 
then, on a signal being given by the captain 
of the expedition, they pounce upon the 
place, set fire to the huts, and capture the 
helpless natives when attempting to escape. 
Helpless infants, old people unfit for slaves, 
and those who offer violent resistance are put 
to death at once; whilst young men and 








districts everything must be done by the 
Arabs to prevent the chiefs from combin- 
ing in self-defence. Hence quarrels and 
rebellions are continually instigated and 
internecine warfare encouraged, and the 
region kept in perpetual political ferment. 
The desolation of these districts, terrible 
as it is, is not confined to the village where 
the first raid is perpetrated. ‘ Like a river, 
a slave caravan has to be fed by innumerable 
tributaries all along its course; at first in 
order to gather a sufficient volume of human 
bodies for the start, and afterwards to 
replace the frightful loss by desertion, 
Some idea of what 
this means may be gathered from what is 
told us by Mr. James Stevenson in his 
recently published book, “The Arab in 
Central Africa.’”’ He speaks of an Arab horde 
which had been raiding for eleven months 
between the Congo and the Lubiranzi, and 
were then about to perform the same cruel 
work between the Biyerré and Wane-Kirandu. 
The traders admitted that they had only 2,800 


women, and boys and girls, who fall into | captives, yet they had raided through the 
their hands, are closely pinioned, and with | length and breadth of a country larger than 
their heads made fast in forked sticks, or | Ireland, inhabited by about a million people; 


tied to the slave chain, are driven to the coast 
as cattle to the market. 

Such is the account given by an old 
resident in Africa; but frightful as it is, it 
affords but a faint picture of the horrors 
and cruelties of a slave raid. Professor 
Drummond tells us that sometimes these 
Arab traders will actually settle for a year 
or two in the heart of some quiet com- 
munity. They pretend perfect friendship ; 
they molest no one; they barter honestly ; 
they plant the seeds of their favourite 
vegetables and fruits; and meantime they 
buy ivory, tusk after tusk, until great piles 
of it are buried underneath their huts, and 
all their barter goods are gone. Then one 
day, suddenly, the inevitable quarrel is 
picked, and then follows a wholesale 
massacre. Enough only are spared from 
the slaughter to carry the ivory to the coast ; 
the grass huts of the village are set on fire ; 
the Arabs strike camp, and the slave march, 
worse than death, begins. 

This march, of which I shall presently 
have something to say, is no doubt the 
aspect of slavery which, in the past, has chiefly 
aroused the passions and the sympathy 
of the outside world; but as Professor 
Drummond points out, ‘‘ the greater evil is 
the demoralisation and disintegration of 
communities by which it is necessarily 
preceded.” It is obvious that in these 








and 118 villages and 48 districts had been 
devastated for the scanty profit of 2,800 
females and children. To obtain these they 
must have shot a round number of 2,500 
people, while 1,800 men died by the wayside 
through scarcity of provisions and the 
intensity of their hopeless wretchedness. 
Five such expeditions had swept the district 
obtaining, it was computed, 5,000 slaves, at 
the cruel expense of 38,000 lives! Cardinal 
Lavigerie bears similar testimony. The 
poor wretches, he said, in one of his 
addresses, who had souls like our own, were 
hunted like wild beasts, and far more were 
destroyed than were sold. When caught the 
unmarketable ones were either killed or left 
to die of hunger; the women were usually 
violated and then burnt. The number of 
slaves sold annually he declared to be not 
less than 400,000, and to capture these 
at least 2,000,000 were massacred. 

Sir Samuel Baker, writing about a journey 
of his in 1872, says :—*‘ It is impossible to 
describe the change that has taken place 
since I last visited this country. It was a 
perfect garden, thickly populated, and 
producing all that man could desire. . . The 
scene has changed; all is wilderness; the 
population has fled; not a village is to be 
seen, This is the certain result of the 
settlement of Khartoum traders. They 
kidnap the women and children for slaves, 
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Ruined Village, 


and plunder and destroy wherever they set 
their foot.’’ But we have something more 
recent and more deplorable than this, quoted 
in an article written by Mr. C. H. Allen, the 
secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society. 
During the years 1881-82, Lieut. Wissman 
and Dr. Pogge made a remarkable journey 
across the heart of Africa to the south of the 
Congo. They traversed a region but little 
known, where the natives were of a superior 
type, skilled in the working of copper and 
iron and in all industrial arts. Their villages 
were models of cleanliness; the houses well 
built and surrounded by gardens and palm 
trees ; some of the settlements were more 
like cities than villages, containing a 
population of some hundreds of thousands, 
and requiring some three or four hours 
to march from one side to the other. The 
inhabitants were as yet unacquainted with 
Arab traders. . . . Now this pleasant scene is 
all changed. From a letter written from East 
Africa at the commencement of this year by a 
noted traveller, we learn that the populous 
country through which Wissman passed has 
now been depopulated by Arab slave-traders 
and has become a desolate wilderness. 
When the French missionaries arrived, 
ten years ago, at the frontiers of Manyema, 
the most populous province near them, it 








was completely covered with villages and 
farms; while now the slave-traders of Tippo 
Tib have converted the greater portion of this 
region—as large as one-third of France— 
into a sterile desert, where the only trace of 
its former inhabitants is to be found in the 
bones of the dead. 

This devastating work, it must be re- 
membered, is not an occasional thing; it is 
continually going on, and if no means of 
checking it can be devised it is only a 
question of time before every native settle- 
ment, however prosperous and strong, will be 
overrun and rendered desolate by the ever- 
advancing hordes of slave-drivers. Not a 
single day passes without a caravan of slaves 
crossing Lake Tanganyika; on every road 
the traveller meets long troops of slaves ; 
and on the seas and round the coast 
he comes in contact with Arab boats 
crammed full of the same miserable creatures. 
In this way it will require only a short 
time to complete the depopulation of Africa, 
and should any be disposed to suggest 
acquiescence in this kind of thing by 
reference to the law of the survival of the 
fittest, they would do well to weigh Cardinal 
Lavigerie’s words: ‘If considerations of 
humanity do not move Europe, let her 
at least think of the difficulty that there 
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will soon be of drawing from these fertile 
regions the riches that they can produce. 
If the population is once destroyed, all 
work, agriculture or industrial enterprise, 
will become impossible to the white man 


when deprived of native labour. Without 
inhabitants a traveller could not even find 
food or shelter on his journey, the very 
paths even would disappear, shut in by the 
impenetrable barriers of a tropical vegetation. 
. . » If Europe does not quickly put a stop 
to these excesses . . . the centre of Africa 
will in a few years be nothing but a desert.”’ 
A word must be said about that terrible 
slave march, which Professor Drummond 
characterises as ‘‘ worse than death,” and 
whose horrors have been so often described 
by Livingstone and other travellers that my 
readers cannot be unfamiliar with them. 
The slaves having been captured are taken 
to the head-quarters of the East Coast 
traders, where the yoke is made secure, and 
this is allowed to remain upon a slave night 














and day without being once taken off. The 
constant rubbing upon the neck chafes the 
skin, and gradually ugly wounds begin to fester 
under the burning sunshine. The men who 
appear the strongest, and whose escape is 
feared, have their hands tied, and sometimes 
their feet, in such fashion that walking be- 
comes a torture to them, and on their necks 
are placed the terrible goree or taming stick. 
The yoke is a young tree, with forked 
branches. It is generally about five or six 
feet long, and from three to four inches in 
diameter. One which I examined a few days 
ago was about twenty-eight pounds in weight, 
but I am told that refractory slaves are often 
placed in yokes weighing fifty pounds or 
more. Through each prong of the fork a 
hole is bored for the reception of an iron 
pin, which, after the neck of the slave has 
been placed in the fork, is made secure by a 
blacksmith. The opposite end is lashed to 
the corresponding end of another yoke, in 
the fork of which another slave is held, and 








Slave Store and Guard, 
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thus the poor creatures have to march, 
carrying, besides this intolerable weight, a 
load of provisions or ivory slung across the 
centre of the pole. Other slaves are in 
gangs of about a dozen each, with an iron 
collar let into a long iron chain. 

And the women!—says Mr. Moir, of the 
African Lakes Company, who describes the 
start of one of these caravans which he 
witnessed; “I can hardly trust myself to 
think or speak of them—they were fastened 
to chains or thick bark ropes. Very many, 
in addition to their heavy weight of grain or 
ivory, carried little brown babies, dear to 
their hearts as a white man’s child to his. 
The double weight was almost too much, 
and still they struggled wearily on, knowing 
too well that when they showed signs of 
fatigue, not the slaver’s ivory, but the living 
child would be torn from them and thrown 
aside to die. One poor old woman I could 
not help noticing. She was carrying a 
biggish boy who should have been walking, 
but whose thin, weak legs had evidently 
given way; she was tottering already ; it was 
the supreme effort of a mother’s love—and 
all in vain ; for the child, easily recognisable, 
was brought into camp a couple of hours 
later by one of my hunters, who had found 
him on the path. We had him cared for, 
but his poor mother would never know. 
Already, during the three days’ journey from 
Liendwe, death had been freeing the cap- 
tives. It was well for them ; still we could 
not help shuddering as in the darkness we 
heard the howl of the hyenas along the 
track, and realised only too fully the reason 
why.” 

‘The little children are rarely tied,” says 
Mr. Johnston, “except with their heart- 
strings. Their attachment to their mothers, 
and the mothers’ determination not to be 
parted from their children, combine to carry 
them along with the slave caravan—as long, 
that is to say, as their poor little legs can 
bear them.” 

Thus they march all day; at night, when 
they stop to rest, a few handfuls of raw 
‘‘sorgho”’ are distributed among them, and 
this is all their food. As soon as any begin 
to fail, their conductors approach those who 
appear to be most exhausted and deal them 
a terrible blow on the nape of the neck. A 
single cry, and the victims fall to the ground 
in the convulsions of death. Terror for a 


time inspires the weakest with new strength, 


but each time one breaks down the horrible 
scene is repeated. Dr. Nachtigal tells that 
once when travelling in Central Africa he was 





obliged to attach himself to an Arab slave 
gang, and that the drivers deliberately cut the 
throats of those who could not march; and 
Cardinal Lavigerie informs us that his mis- 
sionaries ‘‘have seen these monsters, boiling 
with rage .. . draw their swords, with 
which they can cut off a head at a single 
blow, and lop off first an arm and then a 
foot of their victims, and, seizing these 
limbs, throw them on the verge of some 
neighbouring forest, calling out to the terri- 
fied troop, ‘ there goes to attract the leopard 
which will come and teach you to march.’” 

Captain Elton, in his ‘‘ Eastern and Central 
Africa,” says: ‘‘ When hurrying through an 
inhospitable and impoverished district, the 
leaders of the slave caravan could not stop 
to disengage the fainting from the chain- 
gang, but lopping the head above the ring 
confining the neck, allowed it to roll out of 
the path, while the disengaged body was 
kicked on one side with a curse on its feeble- 
ness ; or, if food failed, babes were snatched 
from their wretched mothers’ arms and 
flung into the adjacent jungle lest they 
should deprive the still healthy slave of the 
strength to proceed.” 

In Livingstone’s journals we constantly 
come upon such entries as these: ‘‘ Where- 
ever we took a walk, human skeletons were 
to be seen in every direction.” ‘ Passed a 
slave woman, shot or stabbed through the 
body.” ‘Found a number of slaves with 
slave-sticks, abandoned by their master for 
want of food.” ‘ It was wearisome to see the 
skulls and bones scattered about everywhere.” 

“The number of skulls,” says General 
Gordon, “along the road is appalling.” 
‘‘ T have ordered the skulls, which lay about 
here in great numbers, to be piled in a heap 
as @ memento to the natives of what the 
slave-dealers have done to their people.” 
‘¢ The great roads of the Sahara,” Cardinal 
Lavigerie told his hearers, “are to be 
traced by the bones of slaves who have 
dropped out of the ranks, or been brutally 
slaughtered as feeble and useless by the slave- 
drivers on their long marches down to the 
coast.” It is, moreover, affirmed as a simple 
fact, that if a traveller were to lose his way 
by any of the three great routes from the 
east or north of Africa into the interior, he 
might find it by tracing the bones and 
skeletons of these miserable creatures. 

But here these painful details must end. 
I wish I could say that none more painful 
could be furnished. Even in connection with 
such atrocities and sufferings as have been 
sketched more harrowing particulars are 
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before me, and there are besides aspects of | that we can be deaf to the appeal which 


this infamous traffic which I am debarred | 
from unveiling by the recollection that the 
Sunpay Magazine is a publication not one 
line of which may not be read in the family. 
It is certain, however, that no imagination 
can exaggerate the horrors which must for 
the present be passed over without a word. 
Surely, at length, the wrongs of Africa 
will touch and move the heart of Europe. 
Absorbing as our national and international 
affairs may be, we shall be unworthy of our 
greatness and of our privileges if we show 





is made to us in the name of pity and of God. 

‘‘T am only an old pastor,’’ says the venerable 
Cardinal ; ‘ half broken down by fatigue and 
the weight of years, who desires to plead 
before you the cause of a part of his flock 
given over to the most frightful tortures, and 
threatened by complete destruction.” But 
in his pleading voice we hear the agonised 
ery of millions of martyrs to man’s greed and 
lust, and in that cry of the oppressed there 
comes to Christians everywhere the call of 
God. 





A LITTLE 


BLESSING. 


By HESBA STRETTON, 


AvuTHor or “‘JEssica’s First PRAYER,” 


CHAPTER I, 


T was a breathless day in August, with a 
burning sun glaring like a dull red ball 
through the murky atmosphere; and a 
sultry heat brooded over the close, noisome 
streets in the East End of London. Even 
the lowest floors of the ill-built houses, 
which were in shadow sooner than the 
others, were intensely hot; but in the 
attics, where the sun had been beating all 
day on the slated roofs, the heat was like 
a furnace. The sky was copper-coloured 
and thick with smoke which no breath of 
wind had wafted away. One could taste 
the indescribable stench in the air. Sick 
people were suffering from these dog-days 
more than from the bitterest frost of 
winter, and even the strongest children 
were languishing under them. 

At the closed door of one of the sultry 
attics a boy of about twelve years of age 
stood, hesitating and lingering before he 
ventured to knock. There was no sound 
within, though he listened for one with 
his ear to the key-hole. Innumerable 
noises came up from the street, which was 
a busy thoroughfare; but he was deaf to 
them all, hearkening intently for some sign 
of life within. His boyish face was full of 
anxiety, almost amounting to terror. At 
last he ventured to give a gentle and timid 
knock. 

‘“« Come in,” said a sleepy voice. 

He opened the door, but kept himself 
well guarded behind it, as if certain of no 
kindly welcome. 
well furnished for its class, with two arm- 


The room was tolerably | 





**Litt1E MEG’s CHILDREN,” ETC, 


chairs and a table on the hearth, and a 
comfortable bed on one side. A door opened 
into an inner room, which served as a little 
kitchen or pantry, and helped to give an 
aspect of greater decency and comfort to 
the living-room. A woman lay idly on the 
bed, and gazed sleepily at the boy without 
breaking the silence. There seemed to be 
no one else in the room. 

‘“‘Where’s my little Bess?” asked the 
boy, looking round anxiously. 

“There!” said the woman with a quiet 
chuckle. 

She pointed to an old orange-box over 
which was flung a heap of soiled clothing ; 
a tattered gown or two, and a man’s thick 
jacket, heavy with mud and grease. The 
boy, with a bitter cry of anger and fright, 
darted across the room and tore off the 
stifling cover. The box was _ bottom 
upwards, and when he turned it over, the 
form of a little child, doubled together in a 
cramped position, became visible ; a wasted, 
starved, miserable creature, with tangled 
hair, and a premature look of age. Not 
uttering a word, the boy lifted up the 
apparently lifeless body, and carried it to 
the open window; and fetching a bowl of 
water from the pantry, he bathed the white 
face until a little sob came through the 
parched lips. The woman did not interfere; 
it had occurred to her that if the child was 
really dead there might be some un- 
pleasant consequences. 

‘“‘ Its me, little Bess,”’ said the boy, in a 
fond caressing tone, as the child moved; 
‘“‘its Ben, you know; Ben’s come to take 


| care of you; don’t you be scared no more.” 
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The sun had gone down behind the copper- 
coloured haze, and the fierceness of its heat 
was over for the day. Ben laid the child 
down upon the floor with careful hands, 
and then turned to look at the woman. 

“I’m her uncle,” he said; “‘her mother 
were my own sister, and I lived here when 
little Bess was born—‘ Little Blessing,’ my 
poor sister used to call her. If you’d only 
give her up to me she should never trouble 
you, never no more.” 

‘‘ Little Blessing!’’ answered the woman, 
snarling; ‘‘a little cuss; a nasty, dirty, 
filthy little hussy.” 

“Then you'll give her up to me,” said 
Ben hopefully. 
hoppin’ to-morrow, and I'll take her with 


me. She, and me, and her mother always 
went hoppin’ together. And Bess ’ud like 
to go.” 


A faint smile played round the child’s 
mouth, and she stretched out her weak 
arms towards Ben. The woman’s tawny 
cruel eyes watched them both, with a 
malicious twinkle in them. 

‘“‘Tt ‘ud be nice and cool down in them 
hop-gardens,”’ she said, ‘‘ and it ’ud do your 
health a world o’ good.” 

“Oh, yes! it do,” cried Ben eagerly ; 
‘we'll go to the old place where the folks 
are good to little Bess, and she’ll grow fat 
and strong again. Its that nice down there 
its like heaven.” 

The boy caught his breath with a sharp 
sigh as he thought of rescuing Bess from 
her misery, and carrying her away to her 
old friends in the country. A flush came 
across his pale face; and the child half 
raised herself from the floor, and gazed at 
her step-mother with frightened yet hopeful 
eyes. 

‘* But there’s this to reckon of,’’ she went 
on, with a smile upon her face; ‘‘I must 
have somebody to bang about and wreak my 
temper on when I’m put out, and there’s 
nobody save little Bess. They used to bang 
me about when I was a brat; and now it’s 
my turn.” 

She spoke so tranquilly that Ben stood 
staring at her, as if he could not understand 
her words. Did she know what she was 
saying ? The woman’s eyes, which met 


his stare fixedly, had an awful meaning 
in them. The boy shuddered and flinched 
a little, as if some wild and cruel beast was 
preparing to spring upon him. 

‘“T must have somebody,” she repeated; 
‘if it wasn’t a child it must be a cat or a 
dog. 


I like to see ’em scared. And its 





“T’m goin’ down to the 





safer to bang a child than a dog, its so 
noisy, and folks make such a fuss.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Page!” pleaded the boy, 
‘I’m her uncle, you know, and I promised 
her mother faithful to take care on her. 
She’s such a very little thing. Or if you’d 
let me live here again like I did before 
my sister died, you might bang me about 
instead of Bess, and wreak your temper on 
me; I'd stand it patient, I would. Let me 
take my little gel away, or let me come and 
live here again.” 

Lifting herself up lazily, as if it were a 
trouble to move, the woman took the boy’s 
head between her strong hands and knocked 
the back of it against the door, till she 
forced a low cry from him. 

‘Oh! run, run, Ben! ”’ cried little Bess, 
‘she'll kill you. Run away, Ben, as fast as 
you can !”’ 

Ben felt himself thrust outside the room, 
and heard a sudden scream from little Bess, 
followed by a dead silence. He called, and 
knocked, and kicked at the door in an 
utterly impotent rage. There was no one to 
interfere ; no one cared to save his little 
Bess, the baby he had nursed and taught 
ever since he was himself five years old. 
This woman who had taken her mother’s 
place might do what she liked with her. 
Again there was that profound silence, in 
which there was not even a sob that reached 
his ears. 


CHAPTER II. 


Wrru a heavy and troubled heart Ben set 
off alone for the hop-picking early the next 
morning. Until this summer it had been 
their great holiday, talked about and thought 
of all the year round. True they had to 
work hard from sunrise to sunset, but to 
them it was pleasant work, under the blue 
of the summer sky, and amid the fresh, 
sweet, pungent scent of the ripe hops. For 
the time, his sister Rachel escaped from 
the companionship of her surly husband; 
and Ben found himself earning something 
towards the keep his brother-in-law gave to 
him grudgingly, whilst little Bess rejoiced in 
the country sights and sounds with childish 
glee. To all of them the hop-fields were a 
garden of Eden. 

But how different it was this year! Ben 
in his loneliness and heavy-heartedness felt 
the days pass over too slowly and sadly. 
The thought of little Bess weighed heavily 
on him, and the dread that he might never 
see her again alive. In the crowded shed, 
where he slept at night among the other boys, 
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he dreamed of her night after night; some- 


times as the merry, winsome little darling | natural leader. 


of boys who looked up to him as their 
There were half a dozen of 


she was last year, sometimes as the seared | them who knew all about little Bess, and 
and trembling, wan and faded creature she | who pledged themselves to keep her like a 


had become. 


“God help me to save little Bess,” he | out of her step-mother’s clutches. 


prayed night and day. 


little queen when once they could get her 
Ben had 


His teacher at|his day-dreams of that happy time when 


the Sunday school told them God would | every halfpenny he could earn would mean 
|something nice for the child. To-morrow 
| he would put all the money he had brought 
| from the hop-picking into the savings bank, 


answer their prayers if they said them with 
all their hearts, and with all his heart Ben 
prayed for the child. 

He was glad when the harvest was over, 


and he could return to London to be near | 


her once more. He went at once to his old 
home, and listened again at the door. He 
could hear George Page’s grumbling voice, 
and his wife’s quiet tones answering him. 


used to be heard so often in old days? In 


| the district. 


to be ready when that time came. 

He was sauntering slowly down the street 
when he saw at the door of the mission hall 
a little knot of ladies who were working in 
A sudden hope filled his heart. 


| Once a week one of these ladies visited the 
But where was the childish prattle which | 


a panic of alarm lest Bess should be dead, | 


he turned the handle and opened the door 
without knocking. 

“I’m only come to see my little Bess,”’ 
said Ben, pausing on the door-sill and look- 
ing round anxiously. She was nowhere to 
be seen, and he entered boldly. 

** Where is my little Bess?’’ he asked. 

‘Get out of here, or I'll kick you out,” 
shouted George Page. 

“Ts my little Bess dead ?”’ cried Ben, in 
a loud and lamentable voice. 

‘¢T’m here, Ben,” said a weak voice from 
the little room beyond; and Ben was rush- 
ing towards it, when George Page caught 
him roughly by the shoulders and thrust him 
out into the landing, locking the door noisily 
behind him. 

With his old cap drawn low down over 
his eyes to hide his tears, and with sobs half 
choking him, Ben went down into the street 
It was not one of the worst and most squalid 
streets. There was a church and a chapel 
in it, and round the corner was a mission 
hall, where mothers’ meetings were held 
twice a week, which Mrs. Page attended 
with marked punctuality. Close by was a 
large and handsome Board School, where he 
and little Bess had been wont to go in 
happier days. He stood and looked into the 
deserted playground, leaning his head against 
the iron gates and weeping bitter tears. ‘I 
thought God ’ud have helped me,” he 
said half aloud. 

But there was no time to waste in weep- 
ing, and the lad was ashamed of his own 
weakness. His courage had never failed 
him, and if God would not help him to save 
little Bess, why he must find some way of 
doing it alone, or with the help of the band 
XVITI—3 


house where his little Bess lived, and they 
might persuade her step-mother to give her 
up tohim. He pressed boldly into their midst. 

“Please,” he cried eagerly, ‘ which on 
yer goes to George Page’s ?”’ 

‘‘In Bruton Street?” answered a timid 
looking little woman ; ‘‘ I go there.” 

“Oh,” he said, ‘‘they’re killin’ my little 
Bess between ’em—him and his new wife 
—and I want somebody to help me save 
her.”’ 

‘‘ But that is impossible,” said the lady. 
‘Mrs. George Page is a most respectable 


| woman; one of the best in our mothers’ 





meeting.”’ 

‘¢Oh, but she wants Bess todie,’’ answered 
Ben. ‘I’ve offered to take care on her if 
they’d give her up to me. I’m her uncle, 
you see ; and Bess belongs more to me than 
to George’s new wife. She starves her, and 
beats her, and fastens her up under a box 
till she’s almost dead. She’ll be dead soon, 
if they won’t give her up to me.” 

It was almost impossible to doubt the boy’s 
terror, yet the ladies looked at one another 
and at Ben’s agitated face incredulously. 
They knew the children in their district 
were exposed to much rough treatment from 
drunken and brutal parents, but Mrs. Page 
was hardly to be classed among such people. 
Her room was always decent and comfort- 
able, and she herself presented a favourable 
contrast to most of the women coming to 
the mission house. 

‘* What reason could she have for wishing 
the child to die?’’ asked one of them. 

‘‘ She’s got money on her,” replied 
Ben, ‘‘and anytime little Bess dies now 
she'll get five sovereigns—five whole sove- 
reigns. I never saw so much money,” he 
added slowly, and in an accent of despair. 

‘“‘ She’s such a respectable person,” said 
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Mrs. Gordon, the district visitor, in a hesi- 
tating manner. 

‘* But please only go and see little Bess,” 
pleaded the boy; “poor, dear little Bess! 
she used to be such a pretty little gel; and 
now she’ve always got a plaister on her face, 
or her little head tied up to hide the hurts 
she’ve got. You only go and see for your- 
self, lady. I only arsk ‘em to give her up 
to me—and I’m her own uncle, you know.” 

He stood under the lamp which hung over 
the door, and the light fell full on his ragged 
cap and tattered clothing and bare feet. It 
was @ scanty living he earned for himself, 
and it seemed impossible for him to main- 
tain another child. But Mrs. Gordon 
promised to see Mrs. Page and little Bess 
the next day, and Ben went away with a 
lighter heart. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mrs. Gorpon’s timid spirit always sank 
when the day came round on which, as 
she said to herself, she had to take up 
her cross and visit her district in Poplar. It 
never occurred to her, or to her colleagues, 
to inquire if she was the right person to bear 
this special cross. She possessed little 
knowledge of human nature, and no discrimi- 
nation of character; but her heart was over- 
flowing with an unreasoning kindness which 
delighted in helping the poor by giving them 
@ portion of her own wealth, and so bridging 
over the gulf which lay between them and 
the rich. Mrs. Page was a favourite with 
her ; she was always so decent, so respectful 
in her manner, and her room was clean 
enough for her to take a chair, and rest a 
little while, as she performed her painful 
duty. She was a very busy woman, and 
could only visit her district at stated times. 
This was convenient for the women, who 
knew to within half-an-hour when to expect 
her, and could have their homes and them- 
selves cleaned up for her inspection. 

“You have a little step-daughter,” she 
said timidly to Mrs. Page the next afternoon. 

‘* Yes ma’am, poor child!” she answered, 
‘she were -very much spoiled by her poor 
mother, and have got very dirty habits, 
and story-tellin’, and stealin’. Its a great 
trouble to me and poor George, ma’am.”’ 

‘* And you are obliged to punish her now 
and then,” said Mrs. Gordon in a sympa- 
thetic tone. 

“ Jest a little tap now and agin,” replied 
Mrs. Page, “no more, poor child! Poor 
George ’ud be hard on her but for me; men 
isso hard. But I want to bring her up 


right, ma’am, and you and the ladies always 
says we must punish our little ones betimes.”’ 

*« Yes, certainly, Mrs. Page,” she said 
smiling, and thinking of the mild discipline 
of her own nursery ; “‘ ‘he that spareth the 
rod spoileth the child.’ I suppose the little 
girl is at school this afternoon.” 

‘No, please, ma’am,” replied Mrs. Page, 
for she knew her visitor was one of the 
managers of the nearest Board Schools ; ‘‘ the 
hot weather made her that ailin’ I took her 
down into the country to her grandmother's 
for a bit, though I had to pawn my weddin’ 
ring for six shillings to take us there. You 
see, poor dear! her own mother is dead, and 
there’s nobody to see after her save me.” 

‘‘Oh! I cannot hear of you not wearing 
your wedding ring,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Gordon, 
one of whose griefs it was that so few of 
the women in her district were married. 
It was her marriage that threw a halo of 
respectability around Mrs. Page. 

“It was a boy who spoke to me about 
your little girl,’ continued Mrs. Gordon, 
after six shillings had been transferred to 
Mrs. Page’s respectful hand; ‘he says he 1s 
the child’s uncle.”’ 

“Oh! that bad, story-tellin’ boy!” said 
Mrs. Page, shaking her head sorrowfully; 
‘‘he was George’s first wife’s brother, and 
her and him spoiled the child till there’s no 
livin’ for her. Poor George and me want 
to break him off bein’ uncle to her, we want 
her never to see him again. He belong to 
the reg’lar scum, he do, runnin’ the streets, 
and sleepin’ on doorsteps, and comin’ to no 
good; its a wonder to me he’s never been 
in jail yet, but there’s the makin’ of a jail- 
bird in him.” 

‘‘There’s a child wailing somewhere,” 
said Mrs. Gordon, listening in silence for a 
moment, as a cry, very sad and very low, fell 
feebly on her ear. It sounded close to her, 
and the tears rushed auickly to her eyes. 

‘Ay! that’s a little creature as has got 
fever badly in the room below,” said 
Mrs. Page; ‘‘ thank the Lord and providence 
that poor little Bess is in the country, or 
she’d be sure to catch it.” 

A flutter of fear passed through Mrs. 
Gordon’s frame ; she was afraid of infection— 
more on account of the children at home 
than herself—and she hastened to cut short 
her visit. As she stood with the door halt 
open, on the point of leaving, she recollected 
she had one more enquiry to make : 

‘“‘ Have you insured the child’s life ?”” she 
asked. 





** Not me, but her own father, ma’am,”’ 
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answered Mrs. Page; ‘‘ he pays a penny a 
week like other folks, and if anything should 
happen to the child, there’d be jest enough 
for a decent buryin’ without flyin’ to the 
parish, or gettin’ up a beggin’ card. Him 
and me’ve got decent feelins, ma’am. It 
were the first wife, poor thing! as wouldn’t 
insure the child’s life; she didn’t mind 
thinkin’ of a pauper’s coffin and a pauper’s 
grave.’ 

“Its a very proper precaution,” said 
Mrs. Gordon, hurrying away, more deeply 
convinced than ever of Mrs. Page’s worth 
and merit. As she hastened down the 
street, a ragged boy arrested her quick foot- 
steps by placing himself directly before her. 

‘‘Have you seen my little Bess?” he 
demanded with agitated abruptness, which 
startled her not a little. 

“Oh! I’m afraid you are a very naughty 
boy!’’ she exclaimed, as soon as she could 
speak; ‘ the little girl is gone to stay with 
her grandmother in the country, and it is 
most wicked of you to tell such spiteful stories 
against her kind mother. Don’t you know 
that God hears all you say and sees all 
you do?” 

‘“‘T don’t believe as God knows anythink 
about us poor folks,’ he said; ‘‘ p’raps He 
do take care o’ rich folks, but He doesn’t 
have anythink to do with us.” 

‘“‘ Oh, you poor, ignorant boy!” she cried 
pitifully. But she was as little accustomed 
to talking to boys like Ben as he was unused 
to talking with ladies; they stood looking at 
one another for some seconds in silence. 

‘‘ T’m a ignorant boy,” he said, doggedly; 
‘‘but Bess haven’t got no grandmother in 
the country ; and she were at home yester- 
day just afore I asked you to go and see her.” 

Mrs. Gordon made no answer, but walked 
steadily onwards. Fora moment an uneasy 
doubt stirred in her mind; but who could 
take the word of a ragged urchin like Ben 
against that of a respectable person like Mrs. 
Page ? Ben pattered beside her with his bare 
feet, looking up into ‘her face with an ex- 
pression of mingled entreaty and defiance. 

‘‘You arsk the teacher at the hinfant 
school,” he urged, ‘“’ow little Bess have 
looked ever since George married that 
darned woman; she was a little beauty 
afore, and now she’s a sight; I don’t arsk 
you for nothink but to help me save her ; 
she aint got no relations but me, and I 
belong to her, and hertome. If God knew, 
He’d help me save her, I’m sure; but you 
do know, for now I’ve told yer.” 

Mrs. Gordon was a great deal frightened, 


but she went on her way in persistent silence, 
wishing the boy would cease to accompany 
her. The playground of the infant school 
offered her a refuge, and she turned in 
through the gate, much to Ben’s satisfaction ; 
he squatted down on the curb-stone outside 
to await the lady’s return. 

Mrs. Gordon asked incidentally about 
Bessie Page, after making many other 
enquiries, and the assistant-teacher said the 
child had not been looking well for some 
time, but she did not complain ; she had not 
been back since the holidays, and the visitor 
reported that she was away from home in 
the country. The teacher, if she had any 
suspicion that the child was ill-treated, kept 
it to herself; so many little creatures were 
occasionally beaten and bruised that the only 
difference between them and Bessie Page was 
that the latter was generally so. She might 
be always interfering on behalf of the children 
if she took notice of every bruised face. 
Ben sat patiently outside for Mrs. Gordon’s 
return, until the children trooped out in a 
noisy crowd; how often had he waited here, 
in this very spot, till he caught sight of little 
Bess, with her golden curls, and merry 
tricks, pretending not to see him! There 
was one little girl, in an old red cloak, and 
blue cloth cap on her pretty head, whom, for 
a minute or two, he fancied might be his 
little Bess herself. He waited long after 
they were all scattered, and until the lamp- 
lighter lit the lamps along the street, even 
till the lights in the school-room, where the 
pupil-teachers were at work, were put out. 
Mrs. Gordon had quitted the building by 
another way, leaving the boy to the unshared 
burden of his sorrow and dread. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue year that had passed since his sister’s 
death had changed Ben from a careless, 
light-hearted lad, to a youth, with a child’s 
ignorance still, but with a man’s fixity of 
purpose. He had promised his dying sister 
to take care of her little Blessing, and he was 
ready to die sooner than leave the*child in 
the cruel hands of her stepmother ; but now 
his hopein Mrs. Gordon and the infant school 
teacher was dead, he had no idea of helping 
her in any other way than stealing her away 
from her wretched home. The boys, who 
looked up to him as their captain, were ready 
for any enterprise against grown-up folk, 
whom they regarded as their natural enemies. 
When they first heard of his disappointment 








they proposed marching westward in a band 
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to avenge him in some way or other upon 
Mrs. Gordon; but Ben’s singleness of 
purpose placed him far above any personal 
thought of vengeance; he wanted to save 
little Bess, not to punish any foe; there was 
no other idea in his brain, but it possessed 
him by night and by day. His comrades 
were proud of a leader, whose boyish face 
was growing pale and stern, and whose 
eyes glittered with an incomprehensible light. 
What imagination they had was stimulated 
by him; and his passionate love for the 
child, and his resolve to die rather than 
forsake her was a romance to them; the 
latent chivalry lying in the hearts of most 
boys was stirred by this romance, which saved 
them from low and vicious fancies; it was so 
simple, so human, yet so exciting. 

They established a regular system of 
watch and ward, relieving one another at 
stated intervals, upon the place where little 
Bess was living; but they never caught sight 
of her, either leaving the house or peeping 
out of the garret-window. They tracked 
George Page to and from his work, and 
followed his wife whenever she went out of 
doors ; when she was safely out of the way, 
one or other of the boys—not Ben, lest the 
neighbours should see him and tell—mounted 
to the garret, and rapped cautiously but per- 
sistently at the locked-up door ; but no sound 
or sign was made by little Bess. More than 
once a lad ventured to go up on some 
pretext while Mrs. Page was at home—it was 
equal to storming single-handed an enemy’s 
stronghold—but there was no satisfactory 
result ; the dcor was not opened more than 
an inch, and nothing could be seen of the 
interior. 

They met every night under a railway 
arch, once used for a warehouse, where a 
thin brick wall at one end still formed a sort 
of shelter from the weather. A faint light 
from a street lamp reached it, and the boys 
huddled together, and talking earnestly in 
whispers, felt the delicious and indescribable 
thrill of conspiracy running through their 
veins. Ben only was too sorrowful, and too 
much burdened by the dread of the child’s 
fate, to feel any of the pleasure his comrades 
enjoyed. Might not little Bess die before 
he could save her ? 

The folks at the top o’ the house next 
door is goin’ to flit to-morrow,” said one of 
his sentinels, about a fortnight after Ben 
had returned from the hop-picking. ‘If 
we could only get in that way. But there’s 
nothink between the roof and the water-pipe, 
and it’s four stories high. Nobody could 








get across save a cat; a dog wouldn’t do it; 
and if we tied a string round a cat’s neck it 
‘ud never go to little Bess, but straight up 
the roof. There’s no chance that way.” 

“T’ll chance it!’ cried Ben; and the 
boys pressed closer round, half in pride and 
half in fear. 

“If you slip you’d break your neck,” 
they said. 

“ Wot then ?’’ he asked, his eyes shining 
in the dull light; ‘ better break my neck 
than miss savin’ little Bess. If we don’t 
get her soon, boys, there’ll be no little 
Bess to get. We'll do it to-morrow 
night.”’ 

There was a long discussion before the 
band separated for the night. But Ben did 
not stir when the others left at his command. 
He felt as if he could not pass the night in 
the common lodging-house where he usually 
slept. Crouching down in a corner of the 
deserted archway, with his knees up to his 
ears, and his face hidden in his hands, a 
thousand schemes and hopes pursued one 
another through his brain. What should 
he do with his little girl when he had her? 
Where must he hide her to be in safety ? 
How would he find food and clothes for her? 
It would be best, perhaps, to flee away from 
London, and go down into the country ; but 
was there any work to be done in the country 
after the hop-picking was over? He could 
always pick up.a few pence in London, for 
he was brisk and intelligent, and he often 
found himself chosen out of a group of 
street-lads to be senton anerrand. Besides, 
in @ little while he would be a man, earning 
man’s wages; and then little Bess should 
have everything her heart could desire. If 
only God would help him! He might, 
seeing there was such a good chance to- 
morrow night. All He would have to do 
would be to hold him fast lest he slipped off 
the roof. That was all he would ask; the 
rest he and his comrades would manage for 
themselves. 

The next day was intolerably long to Ben. 
He lurked about the street, and watched the 
tenants from next door removing their scanty 
goods. Geoff, his most trusted follower, 
proffered his help to them, and succeeded in 
getting possession of the door-key before the 
furniture was all removed. The key could 
not be found at the last, and the outgoing 
tenant hastened to be off before the loss was 
discovered by the landlord. Fortunately for 
the boy’s plan, it was the night of the 
mothers’ meeting, and Mrs. Page was sure 
to be absent from eight o'clock till ten. 
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George Page was to be innocently lured 
away to a public-house by Geoff's father, 
who could be easily induced to spend an 
evening there withacomrade. Geoff himself 
bravely delivered the invitation to George 
Page, and saw him safely into the bar of the 
little public-house. Mrs. Page soon after- 
wards locked her door, tried:the handle to 
make sure it was fast, and went away in a 
very white apron, and with a thimble all ready 
on her finger. 

Swiftly and silently, one by one, the boys 
stole up the dark flights of stairs to the empty 
garret. They had brought with them a 
length of old rope, with many a knot in it, 


which they hoped would be long enough to | 


reach the next window. They were dormer- 
windows built in the slope of the slated roof, 
which was tiled high, with no parapet at 
the edge. To cross the distance between 
them was difficult and dangerous ; for if the 
old leaden pipe gave way, only the rope 
could save him from falling on the pavement 
below. It looked an awful depth to the 
dimly-lighted street; but Ben paid no heed 
to it. If he could only cross this perilous 
pass, he knew he could open the window 
easily through a broken pane, which had 
only a piece of brown paper pasted over it. 
He knotted the old rope round him under his 
arm-pits, and making sure he had matches 
and a bit of candle in his pocket, he stepped 
on to the narrow window-sill. ‘* You, boys,”’ 
he said, in a tremulous voice, “ arsk God, 
all of you, to help me get little Bess.” 

“It’s no good,” answered Geoff; ‘He 
don’t listen to nobody but the parsons.”’ 

Ben could not see the depth below him, for 
he had to turn his face towards the steeply 
slanting roof, dnd move his feet cautiously 
along the old water-pipe. Take care, Ben, 
for the child’s life hangs upon your sure foot 
and steady head! The boys who held the 
other end of the rope, as though their own 
lives depended on it, could not speak to one 
another. The old knotted rope unwound 
itself slowly, creeping out through the open 





window. Would its worn-out strands bear 
the strain if their hero missed his footing, 
or if the pipe broke down under his weight ? 
To hold fast in silence was all they could do 
for him, with an unspoken prayer in their 
beating hearts that God would save him and 
little Bess. 

But now he has reached the other window 
safely, and they can lean out of theirs to 
watch him as he opens it and vanishes out 
of their sight. Along low whistle told them 
that he was safe; and they saw the twinkling 
of his candle through the panes. It was 
the pantry window through which he crept ; 
but the place was no longer used as a 
pantry, and a sickening mouldy smell per- 
vaded it. A heap of old rags, offensive with 
filth and mildew, lay in a corner; but Ben 
hastened to throw open the door between this 
den and the comfortable room beyond it. 

But little Bess was not there. The bed 
was empty, and she was not cramped up 
under the old packing-case. He called her 
name softly, but there was no answer. Was 
it possible that the child was really gone 
away into the country ? His search was soon 
over. The room was absolutely unoccupied ; 
there could be no mistake about it. 

Ben turned back into the closet with a 
feeling of utter bewilderment and new 
disappointment. The air blowing through 
the open window had purified the reeking 
atmosphere a little; and he looked round 
with a closer scrutiny. The filth of the 
place astonished and sickened him. But 
was there anything lying on that heap of 
rotting rags? His head swam and his 
heart sank. Could that be a little head half 
turned away from him, dirt-coloured, with 
scanty hair matted about it? Was that 
begrimed and shrivelled little frame alive or 
dead ? It did not stir, even when he threw 
himself on the floor beside it, and drew it 
into his arms with a cry of mingled triumph 
and despair. Could this miserable starveling 
be his own little Bess? And if it was Bess, 
could it be alive ? 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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MONGST the many hardworking and 

unobtrusive Christian labourers, there 

is not a more earnest or philanthropic 

worker than the Rev. G. P. Merrick, Chaplain 
of H.M. Prison, Millbank. 

This tremendous building, which is now 


fuli with about 2,000 prisoners, nearly all 
women, is one of the most interesting of the 
great institutions of England. Interesting 
because it collects under one roof so many 
and such varied phases of human life. 

Domiciled beneath its roof is the tiny babe 
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of a few months old and the veteran in sin’s 
service of seventy years. Wonderfully 
altered is the treatment of the poor prisoner 
of to-day from what it was, even so late as 
the time at which Charles Reade wrote his 
world-famed book “ It is Never Too Late to 
Mend,” to say nothing of the evil days in 
which that true woman, Mrs. Elizabeth Fry 
—all honour to her name—laboured inces- 
santly on behalf of the prisoners of Newgate. 

It is a fact worth remembering that Mill- 
bank is the most popular and best liked of 
H.M.’s sixteen (we are not now speaking of 
the provincial or military prisons) principal 
prisons. The cells of Millbank Gaol, were 
they stretched in a continuous line, would 
cover a distance of three miles—just imagine 
three miles of prison cells, and all full with 
women (for there is a contingent of 500 men 
only). 

What brings such numbers to this place 
of punishment? The answer is proved by 
statistics—out of 81,000 inmates, during 
the last twelve months, 26,000 owe their 
incarceration, aye, their ruined lives, their 
ruined homes, directly to drink. 

When will the drink fiend be banished from 
our land ? 

The books of the gaol clearly show that 
madness, suicide, murder, theft, wife-beating, 
child-killiug, and every conceivable evil are 
directly traceable to drink. 

It is a fact not generally known that 
every individual woman who enters Millbank 
as @ prisoner is not only visited by the 
chaplain as a chaplain, but as a friend 
anxious to be of service to her, to draw from 
her life’s tangled thread a straight line by 
which she may hereafter be guided. Every 
investigation is made, and questions that 
are skilfully put and frankly asked, it is 
pleasing to learn, nearly always obtain true 
answers. 

Three hundred thousand women, during 
the last nine years, have been personally 
questioned, and many of them have been 
wonderfully helped. There is not a single 
woman who enters Millbank Gaol but has a 
good opportuyity presented her of turning 
over a new leaf, and commencing afresh a 
life of honour and respectability. 

No matter how destitute (indeed, the more 
really destitute a woman is the greater claim 
Mr. Merrick considers she has upon him for 
help and sympathy) or friendless she may 
be, clothes, money, and very material 
assistance are given her. It might certainly 
be urged that such a thing could not be 
practicable considering the vast numbers 








mentioned ; but it must be borne in mind 
that the charitable institutions of London 
are one and all in active sympathy with the 
reformatory work carried on at Millbank. 
All are open to receive those prisoners who 
express a sincere desire to do better, to leave 
their old lives’ record behind them, and 
press on, to write in a new style the clean 
page spread before them by generous hearts. 

After remaining in one of these institutions 
for a period of from six to twelve months, 
and maintaining a consistent behaviour, the 
authorities grant a certificate of character, 
a complete outfit, suitable for whatever 
position is to be taken, and money for all 
necessary expenses connected with the new 
start. 

Organized charity has done and is doing an 
immense amount of good amongst these 
erring ones ; but there is in addition to this 
work another which is perhaps even more 
important, because it usually deals with 
cases embedded in exceptional circumstances. 
The funds for this independent work are all 
raised by the personal and untiring efforts of 
the Rev. Mr. Merrick himself. He has 
divided his labours into four distinct 
branches—(1) that on behalf of those desiring 
to emigrate ; (2) that on behalf of mothers, 
whether wives of prisoners or prisoners 
themselves ; (3) the providing of material 
comforts directly it is shown that they are 
needed, such as food and clothes ; (4) general 
assistance, whether it be to provide a poor 
man with so necessary an item as a wooden 
leg, or to purchase for a poor woman a 
concertina. 

The public when appealed to on behalf of 
the funds needful for such varied and useful 
work, with one consent seem to prefer to 
contribute towards the emigration fund, and 
it certainly speaks well for the penetration 
of the chaplain and his friends that out of 
239 selected candidates for colonial life only 
thirteen have turned out unsatisfactory, and 
from even this small number nine must be 
subtracted as belonging, properly speaking, 
to other prisons. 

Yet in spite of the fact that emigration so 
heartily commends itself to the public, the 
work on behalf of mothersis surely a Christian 
one. 

The way in which the maternity fund is 
worked is well brought out by the narration 
of the following simple history, the veracity 
of which can be proved :—A short time since 
a man of about 30 years of age was sentenced 
to undergo a term of imprisonment for 
embezzling his employer's money. He was a 
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master baker, and as such had held a very good 
situation, with a fair salary of about £2 10s. 
per week, and consequently he had little 
excuse for acting in so dishonest a manner. 
His chief grief during his incarceration, and 
one which almost goaded him on to madness, 
was the solicitude he felt for his wife, whom 
he dearly loved, and who was expecting at 
the time to become a mother. What would 
she do without even the necessaries of life 
during her time of trouble? Many an hour 
he would weep as he thought of her, and his 
heart grew very sore in its anguish and 
remorse. At length he summoned up 
courage to confide in the chaplain his tale of 
sorrow, and to beg of him to see if something 
could not be done for her. But apparently he 
received little sympathy (for Mr. Merrick 
administers help wisely and never allows 
the way out of the necessary consequences 
of an evil course to appear tooeasy). He told 
his informant that he would consider the 
case, but he held out no immediate hopes of 
assistance. 

He lost no time, however, in visiting the 
poor woman, and finding that the man’s 
assertions were true beyond a doubt, and 
admitted of no deception, he made it a point 
of duty to obtain a promise of aid from her 
mother, who was as good as her word, for 
she took a small tidy room for her daughter 
and supplied it with some simple articles of 
furniture, while her sister agreed to pay the 
rent. 

Mr. Merrick having helped her by getting 
these friends to interest themselves in her, 
then came forward with an allowance of 
£1 per week for six weeks. Some time after 
this he again saw the prisoner, and informed 
him that his wife was now over her trouble. 
The man turned white and trembled; he 
hardly dared to ask what had been her sup- 
port, or who had helped her when she lay too 
ill to assist herself. Gently the chaplain un- 
folded the facts to him. The poor fellow was 
too overcome to speak, he almost fainted, he 
seized the hand of his benefactor and gripped 
it, and turned away with his eyes full of 
tears. That kindness shown to the one 
whom he loved best on earth broke down his 
pride and stubbornness and saved him in the 
broadest sense of the word, for that man 
became a Christian, and is now leading a 
steady and industrious life in the Dominion 
where so many have started afresh, leaving 
the dead past to bury its dead—Canada. 

Thisis butan ordinary specimen of the good 
work done by means of the money paid to 
the ‘“‘ Maternity Fund,” and yet, strange to 








say, only £2 has been voluntarily given to 
this fund, the rest has been raised by means 
of special efforts; whereas the emigration 
scheme has received liberal public support 
when compared with this scheme. It is 
possible that some reader may consider £1 
per week in addition to rent too much when 
given from a charitable fund; but ‘“‘ What 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well,” is 
an excellent maxim for the guidance of the 
charitable economist, and if charity is to be 
of any real benefit it must not only be ad- 
ministered impartially but adequately. A 
miserable dole of three or four shillings per 
week at a time of great necessity would be 
absurd and almost useless. 

The poor mother has her trouble, why add 
still more to it by giving such a miserable 
pittance as parish relief affords—quite in- 
adequate to remove the mental anxiety 
occasioned by endeavouring to solve the 
problem as to what will become of her troop 
of little ones, while she is herself unable to 
do anything for them. 

The Maternity Fund helps cases not only 
similar to that just quoted, but aids those 
women who have tiny infants when they first 
enter the prison. 

It is only very lately that this privilege 
has been accorded to prisoners; formerly 
the little ones were not taken in the prison 
with their mothers, but left to the tender 
mercies of the workhouse officials, or to those 
outside—their friends. In consequence of 
this 75 per cent. of the tiny infants died, 
while very young children, feeling the need 
of a mother’s care, contracted the germs of 
throat and chest diseases, which rendered 
their after lives a misery to them. The 
most softening influence that can be brought 
to bear upon any woman, especially a mother, 
is undoubtedly that of a little helpless child. 
The feel of its soft clinging tiny fingers 
around the neck, its chubby cheek nestled 
up to mother, finding no difference in her 
whether she be in the lonely cell or at home, 
for it is mother still ; the knowledge that one 
helpless and weak is depending upon the 
love and the care of the gaol-bird ; all these 
things must call forth gentleness, pity, 
patience, love, and foster that feeling born 
of those sentiments which are imperishable 
because they have their root in goodness— 
therefore in God. 

An examination of the prison and its 
workings reveals the fact that Christian 
influences are abroad in the place, and that 
some of the female officers, together with 
the chaplain, feel that a work which places 
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so many women, representative of all classes, 
under them even for such a short period as 
three or four days, is one in which tremen- 
dous issues are at stake. There is not a 
woman in that prison who would not eagerly 
live her life over again if she had the chance, 
and spend it assuredly in a different manner. 
“ Ah, sir, if I might only have my time over 
again, I’d live very different,” is often the 
heartfelt expression of many to the chaplain 
during his time of visiting the prisoners. 

The drink question enters so largely 
into the prison question that it would be 
useless here to attempt to glance at it; 
the little statistical fact given at the com- 
mencement of this paper is however worth 
remembering. 

An incident, sad enough in itself, but 
pleasing in its relations as showing the im- 
portance that deserves to be attached to the 
gaining of even the tiniest piece of ground 
from the enemy, if it be only as much as a 
partial promise of amendment, is found in 
the following fact :—A woman well known 
to the Millbank prison authorities and to Mr. 
Merrick, was brought in some short time ago 
to undergo another sentence for her old 
offence of intoxication, and disorderly con- 
duct when inebriated. Her sentence was 
longer than usual, and much effort was 
exerted to induce her to turn away from her 
old life, and, seeking God’s forgiveness, to 
try again to live a fresh life, but apparently 
without any good results. 

At length the day came for her discharge, 
and after seeing her privately, the chaplain 
provided her with some necessary clothes, 
other than the prison dress, in lieu of her 
own wretched rags, and some strong service- 
able boots, to take the place of the patches 
in which she had entered the gaol; he then 
took advantage of the woman’s expressions 
of gratitude to obtain from her a promise 
that she would not touch spirits ; nor should 
it be thought that such a promise was meagre 
enough, for let it be remembered that this 
poor woman had yielded to every temptation 
as far as the means lay in her power, to 
gratify her appetite for drink, and gin, 
whisky, brandy, and rum were all welcomed 
by her. Gin is essentially the spirit chosen 
by all women, and is responsible for a very 
large share of the evil wrought by those 
under spirituous influence. It would have 


been far too much to have exacted a promise 
from this prisoner to abstain entirely from it, 
and it was a great deal gained to get her to 
promise even this. 


How many temptations 


(To be continued.) 


successfully overcome would the fulfilment of 
this promise entail ? 

A few weeks after her release a fight took 
place, in a public house in the city, between 
two women, which ended, as such fights 
usually do, in one of the women becoming 
exasperated, losing all self-control, and seiz- 
ing the first thing which came to hand—in 
this instance it happened to be a pewter pot— 
wherewith to effect more speedily her mark 
upon her opponent. The other woman, who 
had fought until her eyes were almost closed, 
and blood poured from her nose and her 
many wounds, gave her antagonist in charge. 
At the hearing of the case it transpired that 
the origin of the fight was the refusal of the 
prosecutrix to drink spirits, upon which the 
defendant had insisted, and words soon 
turned to blows, during the fight the prose- 
cutrix continually declaring that she had 
promised the gentleman (the chaplain) she 
wouldn’t touch spirits and nothing should 
make her. The Judge sent the defendant 
to prison for a month, and the tale 
of the former prisoner’s faithfulness to 
her word gladdened the heart of the good 
chaplain, who was doubtless strengthened 
to again ‘‘cast his bread upon the waters,’’ 
in order that he might find it after many 
days. 

The work which the prisoners seem to like 
best is of course that which is done in com- 
pany, such as laundry work. No one enter- 
ing the laundry and seeing the quiet industry, 
perfect goodwill and harmony which exists 
there, would think for one moment that he 
was in one of H.M.’s prison departments, 
and amongst criminals the greater part of 
whose lives have been spent in gaol. The 
tremendous machines used in washing the 
clothes are well worth seeing, the con- 
trivances too by means of which many 
dozens, we might say hundreds, of clothes 
are dried in an hour or so, speak well for the 
thought that has been brought to bear upon 
the labour carried on in this department. 

All the women employed regularly in the 
laundry are more or less washerwomen by 
profession. Upon first entering the gaol, 
each prisoner gives the name of her calling, 
and, if possible, is put to the same in the 
gaol, thus ensuring good work in each 
division; but should extra help be needed, 
of course prisoners engaged in other labours 
are chosen or taken from their cells—in the 
case of laundry work it would probably be 
domestic servants who would form the 
| additional auxiliaries. 
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The only true fairies ; 
A force that takes heaven by storm, 
A little child’s prayer is. 


From cynical eyes, divine tears 
Steal forth at their pleading ; 

And feet, that have wandered for years, 
Find peace through their leading. 


They open the miser’s mean purse, 
With fingers caressing ; 
And lips that intended to curse, 
They awe into blessing. 
What gulfs betwixt long-estranged hearts 
Their love bridges over ! 
The thousand and one mystic arts 
Of Faith they discover. 


In children’s talk glory ; 
And Genius needs its best pen 
To write them a story. 


They haunt us with eyes that recall 
Some lost one, true-hearted ; 
They echo, with elfin footfall, 
Some step long departed. 


Oh! sweeter than fragrance of rose, 
Or violet blossom, 

The healing of Childhood ; that flows 
Like balm from its bosom. 


As heaven is purer than earth, 
Its babes must be angels ; 
Since even this waste world s 
7 ; taht ertstarintvasareeriviitnieievineree seen 
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By EDWARD GARRETT, 


AvuTHOR OF ‘‘ OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LirzE,” ‘“‘'THE CRUST AND THE CAKE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER L—AMONG THE HILLS 0’ TWEED. 


N old-fashioned country chaise went 
slowly rumbling along a road among 
the green hills of Tweed. The chaise was 
driven by an elderly man, with stiff gait and 
high shoulders, suggestive of the plough. 
Its occupants were two middle-aged ladies, 
whose portly forms were hedged in by divers 
bandboxes and shawls, all wrapped up in 
very neat brown holland, adorned with smart 
red braid. And as the vehicle slowly passed 
along, the ladies looked to the right and to 
the left, with the attentive interest of those 
revisiting a once familiar spot. 

‘‘ T’d like fine to stop an’ hae a crack at 
the Haldanes,”’ said the younger and stouter 
of the two ladies, gazing wistfully at a rude 
old mossy cottage, lying behind a field on 
the roadside. ‘Jean Haldane’s a real fine 
body, an’ she’s ane o’ the auld folk, who are 
aye growing air interesting as they’re aye 
getting fewer.” 

“T’ll not stop to please you, Bell,” re- 
turned the elder sister, with some asperity ; 
‘‘there’s a time for everything, and the 
first moment that we come back to the glen 
where our people were lairds for nigh two 
hundred years, isn’t just the time to call on 
an old woman whose husband was a noted 
poacher. You may depend on it there are 
plenty of wild young fellows about who 
would be glad to think the gentry look 
lightly on such ways. One must remember 
the duties of one’s position.” 

‘“Waes me, Helen! sic a stour ye mak’ 
about naething!”’ retorted Miss Bell. “ The 
Gibsons were weel respected, I know; but 
they were no sic grand folk efter all, an’ I 
mak’ no doubt their bit acres were gifted to 
them by Black Jock Horsburgh, because 
they lifted Northumbrian kine as lightly as 
I collect material for my stories. I’ve heard 
my faither say poaching was no like ither 
stealing! And, anyhow, I'd rather hae a 
crack wi’ auld Jeanie than pay ane o’ your 
fine calls on the Bethunes of Bethune—an’ 
for a’ that comes to, auld Bethune himsel’ 
is nae that guid character,” and Miss Bell 
gave a chuckling laugh that ran all over her. 
‘* But hae your ain way, Helen, as ye ken ye 
will, only, as I maun hae my crack, I'll just 
daunder in whiles on the Haldanes when 
I’m alane. Naebody heeds me.” 








** It’s well if they don’t,” returned Miss 
Helen ; ‘‘ but it’s shame to hear you say so. 
And it is small wonder you don’t care for 
calling on the Bethunes, for you can’t speak 
ten words without bringing in one that no 
well-educated person of these days can 
understand! You might speak English as 
well as I do, Bell; yet you choose to talk 
as if you’d been brought up on a cairn 
among the heather.” 

‘*Ye see I can do the Scotch real weel, 
Helen, an’ I couldna manage to mak’ as 
much o’ the English even as you do,” said 
the younger sister, quite innocently. ‘I’m 
just a gowk ootside o’ my ain Scotch. I’ve 
naething to say in anither tongue, an’ deed 
it seems to me, by your ways o’ speech at 
your fashionable calls, that it’s the same wi’ 
the rest o’ ye. The cleverest advocate i’ 
Edinburgh calls mine ‘the grand auld 
Doric,’ and folk are aye glad to set me talk- 
ing, mair for its soun’, that I ken fine, than 
for my sense ! ”’ 

“‘ There’s nothing to be proud of in the 
kind of notice those people always get who 
will make fools of themselves for others’ 
amusement,’’ decided Miss Helen oracularly. 

But Bell’s mind was diverted from the 
conversation. There were tears in her mis- 
chievous black eyes, and the loose, humorous 
lips were tremulous, as she gazed eagerly 
ahead while the chaise slowly turned a bend 
of the road, when she suddenly cried :— 

“‘Yon’s the bonnie white wa’s of Polmoot 
Farm, gleaming frae the green hill like a 
white egg frae a nest. Eh, but it’s bonnie, 
bonnie, the auld hame; an’ the auld days 
were happy, happy !—D’ye mind the sang, 
Helen :-— 

Oh, the auld house, the auld house ! 
What though the rooms were wee ! 


Oh, kind hearts were dwelling there, 
And bairnies fu’ o’ glee. 


and how it goes on— 


The voices sweet, the wee bit feet 
Aye rinnin’ here and there, 
The merry shout—oh, whiles we greet 
To think we'll hear nae mair. 
No’ that Edinburgh’s sic a great city that 
we mightn’t see Partrick and Janet often 
enough if they had the mind. It’s nae mair 
distance than the length of Princes Street 
which has come between us!”’ 
«* And so we do see them,” put in Helen, 
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irritably; ‘we've dined there twice this 
year.” 

‘Aye, Helen,” said Miss Bell, ‘‘ and we 
were askit again; but ye kenned it was 
sma’ use going when our new gowns were 
na finished. Maybe it’s as weel! Anyhow, 
the merry shout we’ll hear nae mair, for 
there’s nae merriment in either o’ them, nor 
any shout either, except when Partrick’s 
gout gars him screich! Na, na; gie me the 
days when cousin Janet kenned nae finery 
mair than a crimped frill on her pinnie, an’ 
brither Partrick drunk our birthday toasts in 
water frae the Fairies’ Well.” 

‘*‘ When so many people have to suffer loss 
and disgrace through their relations, we 
need not miscall ours because they have 
done well for themselves,’’ said Miss Helen, 
severely. ‘ We should have been uncom- 
monly set up that night when Partrick got 
his complimentary banquet and his grand 
testimonial. So I’m sure I was. I was 
thankful to feel how many people there 
were in the room who might envy me.” 

‘‘T’m not saying anything against Partrick,”’ 
retorted Bell; ‘‘ he aye taks an interest in 
my wark, an’ the last time I saw him he told 
me a fine story aboot a seceder minister 
that he’d been keeping in mind for me 
for a month. But dinna let us talk about 
Partrick. Hark to the lintie :— 

Sweet’s the laverock’s note and lang, 
Lilting aay | up the glen, 

But aye to me stra, ae sang, 
‘** Will ye no come back again?” 

‘‘Leave off your little bits of nonsense 
and talk sense, Bell, do,” interrupted Miss 
Helen. ‘ Just look at the kirk and manse 
yonder, and all the flowers in the garden, 
and the greenhouse, and an aquarium 
in the parlour window. Those are the 
works the minister’s heart is in, when he 
ought to be thinking of saving perishing 
souls!” 

“ Dearie me, Helen,” laughed Miss Bell, 
‘“‘let the puir body get a bit pleasure into 
his life between whiles. The Almighty Him- 
sel’ has managed sae that the lowe o’ the 
pit doesna smoor all creation ! ”’ 

“You are letting your nonsense way of 
looking at things lead you into blasphemy, 
Bell,” said Miss Helen. ‘I’m one to judge 
no man. But didn’t the minister marry a 
gamekeeper’s daughter, who had a village 
school, just because she had a pretty face, 
when he might have had Miss Grizel Elliot, 
with a good eighty thousands to her name, 
and more to follow. He’d have been worth 
a great deal more to his parish and to the 





kirk herself if he had considered what was 
his duty there, instead of seeking only his 
own carnal pleasure.”’ 

‘*’Deed—and wha kens that Miss Grizel 
didna refuse him ?” asked Miss Bell. ‘He 
wadna rin to tell o’ sic a thing—an’ it isna 
an offer she would be like to boast of. It 
whiles puzzles one, Helen, that though ye’re 
sae thankful to be an auld maid yoursel’, ye 
never can believe that ony woman can refuse 
a man.” Miss Bell chuckled over the 
shrewdness of her own observation. ‘“ But 
tak’ tent, Helen, for the Bairds are thick, 
thick with the minister and his wife, so gin 
we're ance at Edenhaugh, we’ll hae to mind 
our manners in speaking o’ them.” 

‘‘ Not being poetical like you, Bell, I have 
not two faces nor two tongues,” said Miss 
Helen, stiffly. ‘So Ill just say what I think, 
and it will do Lesley Baird no harm to hear 
it.” 

‘¢ And here’s the bit kirkyard,” said Miss 
Bell, with a sudden softening in her voice, 
‘‘an’ the bonnie gowans growing amang the 
green mools. Helen, d’ye no mind it was 
just sic a simmer’s day as this when John 
Atchison was buried ? Waes me! but that’s 
near thirty years syne. I aye think Lesley 
Baird has a wee luik o’ her mither’s brither.”’ 

‘“« And some of his upsetting ways into the 
bargain,” said the ruthless Miss Helen ; 
‘*for though Lesley was pleasant enough to 
Mr. Rab Bethune and Miss Lucy when they 
called at Edenhaugh last year while I was 
there, yet she took a huff directly I thought 
it my bounden duty to a motherless girl to 
warn her that when she was invited to 
Bethune it was not for the son to make love 
to, but just to amuse the daughter. I told 
her that she ought to regard it as no end of 
advantage to see genteel and fashionable 
ways, and that, if she took pains to make 
herself pleasant, she might even be invited, 
some day, to accompany Miss Lucy to Lon- 
don; only she must never forget what the 
Bethunes would always remember, that she 
was but a schoolmaster’s child at best, and, 
on her mother’s side, the grand-daughter of 
our old Polmoot ploughman.” 

Miss Bell commented on this diatribe 
with sundry ‘“loshies” and ‘‘ wae’s me,” 
delivered with an air of absence unusual to 
her, and presently proved what had really 
arrested her attention, by remarking, ‘‘ But, 
Helen, I dinna ken hoo ye can ca’ puir 
John Atchison upsetting, for he was aye 
owre glad to come up to Polmoot, leastways 
till a’ of a suddent—na sae lang before he 
began to divine. An’ he was aye owre glad 
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to see me when I went to see him whiles he 
was wearin’ awa’.” 

‘And so was his mother, I'll engage,” 
said Miss Helen, coolly; ‘for you never 
went empty-handed.” 

Miss Bell gave a plump sigh. “I mind 
puir John Atchison aye seemed mair pleased 
wi’ the bit posies 0’ gowans an’ bluebells 
that I pu’ed for him frae the braeside, than 
even wi’ the milk and eggs that were the 
pick o’ Polmoot dairy,” she said. 

‘* Ah, consumptives have silly appetites 
and strange fancies,” commented Miss 
Helen. 

Miss Bell roused herself from her reverie 
of shadowy sentiment. ‘‘ Wha’s that sittin’ 
so dowie-like amang the graves?” she 
asked. ‘Is it no young Bethune himsel’ ?”’ 

“Your eyes must be failing fast, Bell,” 
answered Miss Helen; ‘ Rab Bethune, in- 
deed! It’s some sort of tramp or beggar.”’ 

“Or may be an artist, mem,” said the 
old driver, overhearing the ladies’ remarks 
as he slackened his pace on the up-hill road. 
‘“‘ There’s a many artists come sketching i’ the 
kirkyard. They say it gives the bonniest 
view of the Edenlaw. But where is he?” 
(a turn of the road having hidden him), ‘I 
dinna ken any strangers i’ the village just 
noo,” he added. 

** Ah, he’s something of the artist or tramp 
sort, perhaps—it often means the same 
thing,” observed Miss Helen. ‘In this case 
certainly ; for the youth looks quite frayed 
out at elbows, as if he had tramped from 
Land’s End and slept in barns all along the 
way. Mr. Rab Bethune, indeed!” 

** Waes me, Helen, I didna say his jacket 
an’ trousers were like Rab Bethune’s, but I 
said he had a luik o’ his face, and a turn of 
auld Bethune’s figure in his younger days. 
An’ sae he has!” persisted Miss Bell. “ It’s 
a peety that rags and poortith are sae 
picturesque. There’s the differ between us. 
Ye’re aye thinking o’ respectability and 
comfort; but dress claes an’ fine linen hae 
naething to do wi’ the stories and ballads 
that are always runnin’ i’ myheid. Eh, but 
the laddie standin’ sae dowie amang the graves 
just minds me o’ a line oot o’ ane o’ them :— 


On hills that were by rights his ain, 
He wanders as a stranger. 


It’s easy to let ane’s fancy mak’ him oot to 
be a descendant o’ ane o’ the auld attainted 
families come back to visit the dale o’ his 
fathers, wi’ a heart fu’ o’ thoughts o’ the 
days that used to be.”’ 

“* More likely he is thinking of the dinner 








and lodging he does not know how to pay 
for. You poetical people are always soaring 
up in the clouds, instead of sitting safe 
among plain facts,’’ decided Miss Gibson 
complacently. Then, slightly raising her 
voice, and stretching out her parasol to tap 
the stiff old driver on the shoulder, she 
asked, ‘‘Are the crops pretty fair this 
year?” 

‘* D’ye mean the craps in general or the 
the maister’s craps ?” asked the old Scotch- 
man in reply. 

‘QO, all of them,” said Miss Helen ; “ but 
of course you'll know most of Mr. Baird’s.” 

‘* Aye—weel! they’re just middlin’; they 
might be better and they might be waur: 
that’s ane o’ Mr. Baird's fields that’s done 
fine,” and he indicated with his whip. 

**T suppose Miss Lesley is a great comfort 
to her uncle? ’’ Miss Helen went on, inter- 
rogatively. ‘I’m sure it was a good 
providence that she found such a home to 
take refuge in, when her poor wastrel of a 
father was taken—for of course her mother’s 
people were distant kin at best, and but poor 
folk too.” 

‘‘Weel, Miss Lesley’s just the licht o’ 
Edenhaugh,” said the old driver. 

“Aye, she may be that,” put in Miss 
Bell ; ‘‘ but a candle aye wants a candlestick 
to set it off.” 

‘“‘Has she a turn for housekeeping?” 
asked Miss Helen. ‘ Do you see her often 
in the kitchen or dairy, John?” 

“IT dinna ken mair nor that the house 
seems to keep itsel’,’’ answered John; ‘‘ and 
the women-folk are aye in a gude temper. 
Miss Lesley doesna fuss an’ worry them at 
their wark.”’ 

‘An’ hoo does she divert hersel’ in the 
lang, lang hours-?’’ asked Miss Bell. 
‘‘ Waes me, ye can mak’ bonnie writin’ oot 
o’ country life, but I aye found it gey weari- 
some in itsel’.”’ 

‘« She does a’ the stitchery an’ knittin’,” 
said the old man; ‘‘ an’ in the evening she 
and the maister read a good bit; an’ she 
walks owre the hills for hours wi’ the auld 
collie Peg (the poor beast’s ill the day 
an’ Miss Lesley’s sair put oot); an’ she’s 
muckle taken up wi’ wee Master Logan, 
the mitherless boy at Gowan Brae; she 
helps him a deal wi’ his lessons.” 

“The Gowan Brae people can pay for 
their own schooling,” said Miss Helen, 
testily. ‘Lesley Baird had better think 
what she will do when she’s thrown on her 
own resources, for her uncle’s property will 
cut up small enough among all his nephews 
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and nieces, and of course he’!] not favour one 
more than another—and Lesley least of all, 
seeing what he has had to do for her already.” 

This plain statement of ‘‘ wholesome 
truth,’’ delivered as it were to Miss Bell, was 
uttered regardless of the ears of the old 
servant, who had turned half-round on his 
seat to answer the ladies’ questions. When 
he found the turn the conversation had 
taken, he straightened himself, and quicken- 
ing the pony’s movements, raised a rattle of 
wheels which entirely shut out whatever 
more might be discussed behind him. And 
so he drove till he drew up beside the rowan 
tree that overhung the gate of the modest 
mansion of Edenhaugh. 


CHAPTER II.—AN OLD BALLAD AND A NEW 
LOVE STORY. 


EpennavueH was a long low house, stand- 
ing a little away from the road towards 
which it turned its back, with just one or 
two windows therein to keep, as it were, 
a watch upon the gate. It was but 
an ancient farmhouse of the better sort, 
and would have been not merely simple, but 
positively primitive, save for sundry im- 
provements which had been made in the 
time of the present proprietor’s parents. 
The pair had been a bluff warm-hearted 
Borderer and a gentle English girl, who 
had brought no wealth save her own good- 
ness and refinement to the northern home, 
where, at that date, she was quite isolated 
from her own Southern kindred. Upon the 
bare Tweed hills she had lived —like a white 
rose blooming on a wild moorland. Her 
sensitive and passionate nature had not 
found much society among the blunt and 
self-contained, though kindly dales-folk, just 
as her tender frame could find little open 
air enjoyment where winds were so rough 
and braes so steep. Therefore all her 
pleasures had lain within the four walls of 
her home, and so her faithful husband had 
done all he could to make Edenhaugh a fit 
nest for his dainty dove. For her had been 
built those two pretty rooms with the wide, 
low windows, arranged to catch all that could 
be caught both of the morning and evening 
sunlight. For her, too, had been bought the 
thick rich carpets which more than fifty years 
of careful use had not destroyed, but only 
mellowed. Traces of her cultivated femi- 
nine taste were to be found in the bits of 
old china and of quaint needlework 
scattered about the house, as well as in the 
well stocked bookcase, whose comparatively 











wide range of literature had long made 
Edenhaugh an oracle among such progressive 
youth of the dale as needed some mental 


nutriment less dry than the shorter 
Catechism and old treatises of Covenanting 
theology. And anybody who saw the 
portrait hanging in the dining room, of this 
long dead mistress of the house, ceased to 
wonder why she had been loved so much 
and served so well. For though it was the 
work of some nameless artist, it gave 
worthy presentment of a sweet and gracious 
face, with far-away eyes and sensitive 
mouth. 

A tithe of the grandmother's beauty, min- 
gled with traits of greater strength, had 
descended to the present ‘‘ young leddy o’ 
fidenhaugh”—Miss Lesley Baird, the only 
child of the beautiful Hnglishwoman’s 
youngest and favourite son. He had been so 
very like his mother, only with that dif- 
ference of sex which often fatally changes 
all—like a fair scroll copied backwards. 
He had proved, as the country folk said, 
‘‘a feckless body,’’ and had married a 
ploughman’s pretty daughter. On her 
stronger character and brave struggles he 
had borne heavily until she died. Then 
helplessly incapable and fiercely independent 
he had soon slipped from his dominie’s stool 
and followed her to the grave, leaving their 
only child, Lesley, to the truly tender mercies 
of his eldest brother, the bachelor head of the 
Baird family—the master of Edenhaugh. 

Lesley Baird was waiting to welcome her 
uncle’s guests. She knew nobody outside 
the few families within easy reach—the 
minister and his terrified wife, afraid to move 
or speak lest she should commit some social 
solecism; the old doctor and his notable 
maiden sister, whose talk was of bees and 
butter, moths and pickles; and two or three 
groups of farmer's daughters, who giggled 
aside over interests and witticisms into which 
Lesley did not enter. ‘The girl had warmly 
hospitable instincts, yet few of the sparse 
visitors to Edenhaugh brought her any 
delight except a sense of relief when they 
were gone, and she was once more free to 
chatter with her uncle or romp with little 
Jamie Logan. But Lesley was too young 
and too wholesome-hearted to guess that 
this unsatisfactory state of things was but 
typical of most society everywhere. The 


poverty of the actual had not yet raised any 
forebodings as to the wealth of the possible. 
And Lesley still hoped everything from the 
unknown ! 

This was not the Gibsons’ first visit to 
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Edenhaugh since it had been Lesley’s home. 
And Lesley really liked good-humoured Miss 
Bell, with whom she fancied she could ke 
more her real and whole self than with any 
other woman she had ever seen. And 
though she had been repelled by those 
observations of Miss Helen’s, which that 
oracle knew she resented, still the general 
conventionalities of the good lady were not 
without an atmosphere of rule and order 
which for the self-dependent, original- 
minded girl had an attraction far greater 
than it would have possessed for those more 
under its sway. 

But poor Lesley, as she ran out to the 
chaise and loaded herself with the shawls 
and band boxes, was not so wholly gleeful as 
she might have been only a few days earlier. 
A single thrill of pain will show us where 
the life of our life lies, and make us realise 
how little all other things signify. To-day 
Lesley could not be quite glad to see the 
Misses Gibson, for was not poor Peg dying 
in the stable, and was not—but never mind 
what else—that was something which she 
said to herself ought to be of little account 
to Lesley Baird, the orphan niece of the 
farmer of Edenhaugh. 

Lesley had been crying, and she blinked 
in the sunlight. One of the advantages of 
Nature’s beautiful arrangement, by which 
troubles never come alone, is that all the 
outward signs of the inward woe which 
we cannot mention may be reasonably 
attributed to that which we can! Certainly 
Lesley would have wept bitterly enough 
over dear old Peg had there been no 
other cause for tears—nay, it really pained 
her loyal heart to feel that anything 
else was mingled in her grief for the old 
favourite. 

‘*«T’ve just been in the stable to see my 
poor dog,” she explained to the two ladies, 
as she led them into the house; ‘‘she cannot 
get better, but she is dying so easily that 
we need not disturb her. She has been my 
dog ever since I came to Edenhaugh. Poor 
old Peggy!’’ And poor Peggy could claim 
all the tears which started afresh in the 
deep hazel eyes. 

‘* Loshie me, I’m wae to hear tell aboot 
it, Lesley,” said Miss Bell. ‘I ken hoo I 
greitit owre my auld pet Crummie. But 
that’s lang syne. I’ve had nae pet doggie 
since. Its weel to set na your heart on beast 
nor body. Its just sorrow an’ vexation 0’ 
spirit, Like them weel enough and lat them 
pass, Lesley. There’s nae gude in wearin’ 
your heart oot.’’ 








“There’s too much real trouble in the 
world for us to waste grief on mere 
animals,” observed Miss Helen. ‘ Peggy 
has had an easy life at Edenhaugh. Now 
its going out. That's all. There’s no 
eternity for the creature and no judgment 
awaiting her.” 

Lesley did not answer, as she led the 
ladies to the chamber prepared for them. 
She thought within herself that if she was 
quite sure that poor Peggy, panting in the 
stable, was really going out for ever, her grief 
would be but the more bitter. All details 
Lesley was prepared simply to leave with 
God, yet she felt comfort in a deep though 
vague faith that Peggy’s poor dumb love 
would not go out, would not grow less, but 
would go up, and into something infinitely 
higher. Perhaps there is something of this 
faith, conscious or unconscious, in all of 
those about whom animals instinctively 
fawn and fondle, even as man himself, from 
the beginning, has been ready to worship 
and follow all those brother men who have 
most clearly recognised the latent powers 
and lofty destiny of manhood ? 

But Lesley said nothing of all this to her 
visitors. She was quite accustomed to keep 
her thoughts to herself. She only lingered 
there to help them make their toilets for 
the dinner tea at which Mr. Baird would 
join them. 

‘You're thinner surely, Lesley’’ observed 
Miss Helen, “ and that dress of yours is very 
much out of the present style. Whom did 
you employ to make it?” 

“A young girl living near,’’ answered 
Leslie. ‘She was learning her trade in 
Edinburgh when her mother died, and she 
had to come home to nurse and support a 
paralysed father and a crippled brother.”’ 

‘“‘ Is she an interestin’ bit body ? Wad she 
do for ane o’ my ‘ Records o’ the Poor ’ that 
I’m aye thinkin’ o’ writing?” said Miss Bell. - 
‘‘She maun hae some hard lines to thole, 
Is she the sort that will tell you what’s i’ her 
heart when its doon, and what uphauds it ?”’ 

‘* It is very well to help her,”’ replied Miss 
Helen. ‘‘ You could give her some common 
work, Lesley. If all the ladies about gave 
her their common things to make, it would 
be about as much as she could get through, 
I imagine.” 

‘« But so many people have old workwomen 
of their own,’’ said Lesley. ‘If I didn’t 
give her all my work, my work wouldn’t be 
much worth giving; besides, you must not 
judge her powers by what she does for me. 
I don’t care for the fashions, I like my gowns 
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made in a style of my own—and she will do 
as I wish, which some dressmakers will 
not.” 

‘« As weel be oot o’ the warld as oot o’ the 
fashion, Lesley,”’ laughed Miss Bell. 

‘‘ Every woman should have a proper 
regard for her own appearance,”’ said Miss 
Helen. 

Lesley only smiled in reply. She did care 
a great deal for her appearance in some eyes, 
but then those were eyes which she felt were 
more than satisfied with simple outlines and 
touches of bright colour and lacy purity ; her 
uncle’s eyes would not have approved of 
flounces and slashings and all the trade 
tricks of mercenary millinery. 

Then the three went downstairs together 
to the long, low, brown room where the 
English grandmother’s pictured face smiled 
down on the bountifully spread table. Miss 
Helen’s sharp eye ran swiftly over everything, 
and did not approve of the old-fashioned urn 
with the dint in its side, nor of the ancient 
bread-basket with its lining of tight school- 
girl crochet, towards which her heart did not 
soften, because she knew that it was the 
handiwork of one of Mr. Baird’s sisters, who 
had died young. ‘‘ Men may have fancies 
about these relics,’ she thought within her- 
self; ‘but if they are judiciously made to 
disappear they slip out of their minds. Mr. 
Baird would buy Lesley whatever she asked 
for, and Lesley ought to have an idea of 
how things should be.” 

Miss Bell had already resumed an accus- 
tomed elderly flirtation with Mr. Baird. 

Mr. Baird was a tall, loosely strung man, 
with kind, dim grey eyes and an uncertain 
mouth. His hair had been grey when his 
niece first knew him, and it never grew any 
greyer. Mr. Baird’s purchases steadily 
increased the already large collection of 
books at Edenhaugh, and among them were 
some of the newest works of science and 
theology. Yet he never expressed any 
opinions which startled anybody. Only 
when anybody else was restlessly and ram- 


q pantly dogmatic or disputatious there was a 








curious quality of rest and assurance in the 
silence which Mr. Baird generally main- 
tained, or in the few words-—usually quietly 
interrogative, with which he occasionally 
broke it. Once when the minister had 
ventured to throw some new light on an 
old doctrine (for which temerity he after- 
wards narrowly escaped a charge of heresy) 
Mr. Baird’s stick had come down on the 
floor of his pew with a thud which had a 
strange note of applause in it; but next 











moment the stick sprawled into the aisle, 
and the whole incident was but an innocent 
accident. Miss Helen Gibson was wont 
to say in her disparaging way that “ Mr. 
Baird was like a man in a mist.” And so 
he was, in that mist which often veils the 
dawn of a new bright day, and is indeed 
an accepted sign of its coming glories. 

Between Miss Bell and her host, the lady’s 
efforts at authorship were ever a stock sub- 
ject of badinage. As he dispensed the ham 
and eggs, his first enquiry was, ‘‘ Well, Miss 
Bell, and how gets on the book?” 

‘‘ Nae that weel,’’ answered Miss Bell; 
‘it’s but slow work. Folks willna tak’ the 
trouble to send me stories, and though I gae 
aboot and collect a’ that I can mysel’, what 
can one body do? Partrick whiles gets me a 
new ane, an’ I’m aye looking for a hundred 
frae yersel’, Mr. Baird. But 'deed, its only 
for my ain love o’ them that I’m doing it, 
for I dinna ken that ither folks will care for 
them sae muckle after a’ my pains. It’s no 
everybody that loves auld Scotland as you an’ 
I do, Mr. Baird. The vera lassies turn up 
their bit noses at Sir Walter himsel’; 
naething but new things gae doon wi’ the 
public now-a-days.” 

‘‘ Well, all old things have one value no 
new ones can have,’’ said Mr. Baird; ‘for 
we can see how they have stood the test of 
time. But we must look at the new things 
too, Miss Bell, or where would Sir Walter 
himself have been in his day ?” 

“n othing new is likely to be much good, 
I think,” put in Miss Helen; ‘ for the world 
is leaving all the good old paths, and is 
getting worse every day, I don’t know 
where it will run to at last. Even when you 
go to church in these times you can’t be 
sure, beforehand, what you'll hear. Lesley,” 
with an emphatic glance at the old bread- 
basket, ‘‘ there are some beautiful bread plates 
selling just now in the best shops in town; 
the Lord Lieutenant’s wife introduced them 
on her stall at the great charity fancy fair 
you must have heard so much about, and 
they have become quite a fashion ; they are 
made both in plate, china, and wood. The 
latter are cheap enough to suit any pocket.” 

Mr. Baird understood the allusion, for he 
drew the obnoxious bread-basket to his side 
with something very like affection: ‘ That 
belonged to my mother,’ he said, ‘she 
brought it with her when she was married, 
and it was fellow to the tea trays of my 
boyhood. They gave out long ago, but this 
will last my time.” 

“Ah, Mr. Baird, but young folks will be 
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young folks, and Lesley would like some 
fashionable things, be sure,” replied Miss 
Helen. ‘She does not want to be put off 
with everything that her grandmother did 
and had.” 

Mr. Baird looked at his niece with a faint 
smile. Their eyes met, and she saw that he 
needed no disclaimer as he answered, 
“Lesley will never be too like her grand- 
mother, Miss Helen, and time makes our 
links with the past ever fewer and thinner, 
without our breaking them too heedlessly.”’ 
There Mr. Baird paused suddenly, and 
feeling that he was getting off his usual 
ground with his present audience, he 
resumed his ordinary tone and a more 
congenial subject— 

‘* And when you have finished this book 
that you are upon, Miss Bell,” said he, 
‘* have you settled who is to publish it ?” 

‘*’Deed, it’s no for me to settle that,” 
said Miss Bell, with good-humoured frank- 
ness; ‘‘ it’s no who shall I choose to publish 
it, but who shall I get to pay for it! I'll not 
let it gae for naething.” 

“That’s the only light in which you 
writers seem to see your work,” said Miss 
Helen severely. ‘‘ When I was young and 
we were living at Polmoot, there was mostly 
a godly minister staying in our prophet’s 
chamber, and then I did hear some edifying 
conversation; but since Bell’s picked up 
with all her writing folk, there’s nothing else 
going but ‘Do you know who wrote that? 
And what did he get for it ?’” 

** Weel, when there is gear goin’, I dinna 
see why some of it shouldna come my way,”’ 
pouted Miss Bell. ‘ What’s gude for ony- 
body canna be sae bad for me.”’ 

‘‘T’m not so sure of that, Bell,” retorted 
her sister, ‘for if I was not by to look after 
you, ‘ gear,’ as you call it, would run fast and 
fruitless through your fingers.” 

“Helen aye ca’s it rinnin’ through my 
fingers if I do a bit what I like wi't,” said 
Miss Bell, addressing her host; ‘‘ I may buy 
mysel’ a new gown, or I may mak’ a present 
to Mrs. Partrick, wha can present hersel’ wi’ 
a’ she wants, an’ mair too; but I mauna 
buy a book that I’ve a mind to—and it’s 
wastrie if I treat mysel’ wi’ a stravague 
among my bonnie dens and glens, even when 
I gae there to find mair stories to mak’ mair 
money!” 

** Well, the oftener you ‘stravague’ this 
way the more welcome you'll be,” said Mr, 
Baird gallantly, once more turning the 
conversation; ‘‘and if you came oftener 
you would get more stories, for some which 





I hear slip through my mind. Lesley,” 
he went on, “‘ have you told Miss Bell 
about that ballad? Lesley has been scrap- 
ing together some stray verses of an old 
ballad that seems to have got lost in its 
entirety. She got one line from one old 
woman and another from another, until at 
last she has made it out pretty fairly. Its 
scene seems to be our own ‘trysting stane’ 
—the huge block which lies on the Edenlaw, 
not far above old Mrs. Haldane’s cottage. 
Nobody has ever been able to tell how it got 
its name, for certainly, within the memory 
of man, neither lovers nor anybody else 
have kept appointments at it. Who knows 
but that in days long gone by, some such 
tragic incident as that of this ballad put an 
end to its ancient use for ever? Lesley 
must recite it to us. There’s a ghost in it 
and mysterious death.” 

«« Eh, but it will be fearsome,” protested 
Miss Bell shiveringly, as Lesley began, in 
her quiet, even voice— 


I see a man on the green hill side 
(O the green hill side is lane !) 

His scarf is grey and his bonnet blue 
(But Peggy, she sees nane !) 


I ken his e’e, and his brow sae brent, 
An’ I maun pass him soon ; 

An’ the licht comes through him as he stands 
*Atween me and the moon. 


*€ Rab, an’ why suld ye come back ? 
Ye ken I lo’ed ye weel. 
To save ye frae the fause, fause sin 
O I'd ha’ de’ed mysel’.” 
**O bonnie lass, I canna rest, 
I canna lie my lane, 
For I’m thinkin’ how I didna keep 
Tryst at the trysting stane. 


**J canna bide aboon, lassie, 

An’ I canna bide below; 
Ye’ve haunted me up and doon, lassie, 

An’ ye willna let me go! 


*« Sae I’ve come to keep the tryst, lassie, 
An’ I’m here at the trysting stane ” ; 
—An’ her deid corp lay i’ the green hill side 
—The ghaist went na back alane. 


‘«« Eh, mercy me, Lesley!” cried Miss Bell, 
‘“‘T hope Helen’ll let me hae a licht in the 
bedroom the night. To hear tell sic an 
awful-like story i’ the gloaming! I’ve been 
thinkin’ I ought to have a chapter aboot 
ghaists in my book; but I fear I'll be sair 
frighted wi’ the stories I’ll hae to hear afore 
I get the richt anes, for I'll no put in ony 
whaur the ghaists werena found out, 
because they’re a’ naething but lees!” 

‘Is it because they are a’ lees that they 
fright you so much?” asked Mr. Baird 
mischievously, falling into Miss Bell’s ver- 
nacular, as people in conversation with her 
were apt to do. 
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“The ballad might be worth something 
for people who care for such things,’’ said 
Miss Helen, “ if it was polished up a little. 
‘Her deid corp’ is an ugly expression ; at 
least it might be altered into ‘a dead girl.’”’ 

*¢ But then it would not be an old ballad, 
you see,” answered Mr. Baird. ‘ The grim 
old phrase does exactly what it is intended 
to do—it stamps a sudden sense of destruc- 
tion and ruin on the idea of youthful 
loveliness sure to be conjured up in the mind 
by the earlier verses.” 

“* Aye, ye’re a gude critic, Mr. Baird,” said 
Miss Bell. ‘I think Lesley’s got a gude 
grip o’t. Yell be prood of her, Mr. 
Baird. (I wish Helen would be prood o’ 
me!) It was real clever o’ the creature ! 
It’s the luck that falls to some. I dinna 
think I'd hae noticed a line in an auld wife’s 
clavers to be ane I didna ken in print.” 

‘Tt was not I who noticed the first,” said 
honest Lesley, blushing warmly in the twi- 
light ; “it was Mr. Rab Bethune who told 
uncle he had heard an old shepherd say, ‘ the 
mist was not over thick,’ ‘ but just like the 
lassie’s deid lover ’— 


The licht comes through him as he stands 
*Atween me an’ the moon. 


Mr. Rab asked uncle if he knew any song 
where those lines occurred, and then I made 
out the rest.” 

‘‘ Aye, aye,’ said Mr. Baird. ‘ Well, 
Mr. Rab will have some other work to do 
now-a-days, now he’s left the University for 
good; for he’s just starting to London to be 
private secretary to some great political 
gentleman. It’s a piece of good fortune for 
Mr. Rab, for they say the Earl’s son would 
have been glad of the post.” 

‘“‘ Weel, next autumn at farthest, he’ll 
come back to his ain hills an’ his auld 
sangs,” said kindly Miss Bell. ‘Sure, ane 
year in London doesna mak’ a man forget 
a’ he’s left behind him. And yet I dinna 
ken —‘ Ance awa, aye awa,’ says the auld 
proverb.” 

‘‘There’s always a difference between 
going out and coming in,” observed Miss 
Helen. ‘London will be Mr. Rab’s home 
now for years to come—and Bethune only 
the place he comes to for a change. He'll 
marry some lady he’ll meet there, and he’ll 
wonder however he once managed to live 
among poor country folk in a place like this. 
There are plenty of ladies with rank and 
wealth who won’t say no to Mr. Rab’s 
handsome face and old name. I hope he'll 
do well for himself, and not be caught by 
XVITI—4 





the first pretty face that is selfish enough 
to count itself worth the sacrifice of a young 
man’s future.” 

Now Lesley had never forgotten Miss 
Helen’s warning as to he” position of a guest 


at Bethune. But hotly as she had writhed 
under it for the moment, and really as it 
had influenced her on more than one 
occasion since, she had quite forgiven 
it, as having been uttered in good faith, and 
being perhaps but the natural utterance of 
stern knowledge of the world. Yet she 
never dreamed that Miss Helen remembered 
her own words and the effect they had pro- 
duced on Lesley, and that her present 
speech was a carefully measured sequel, 
during whose deliverance she covertly 
watched Lesley, who sat, with bursting 
heart, unable to glance right or left, staring 
straight out upon ‘the green hill side.” 

At that instant the door of the parlour 
was opened, and a husky voice spoke in the 
dusk : 

‘‘Miss Lesley, will ye come oot for a 
minute?” 

Lesley jumped up, relieved at her release, 
and stabbed to the heart to feel that she 
could be relieved by such a cause. For she 
knew what was coming. It was the plough- 
man, Jock Halliday, who had stepped into 
the house to call his young mistress to see 
the last of poor Peg. 

The dog was dying in the stable. The 
kindly servants would have liked to have 
her in the kitchen, but twice they had 
carried her in, and twice she had crawled 
out again. She was lying in the corner, 
where her litter had always been made up, 
the corner where Lesley had been led again 
and again to welcome and admire a new 
pup. When she saw her dear mistress, the 
poor beast feebly flapped her tail, and 
stretching out her head, tried to lick her 
hand. But her eyes were nearly glazed, 
and she panted hard. 

‘‘ She’s goin’ easy,” said the man. “ Puir 
Peg, bonnie doggie, ye’ve done your duty 
fine, and ye’s nothing to trouble ye now ye’s 
deein’.,’”’ 

The honest fellow made an emphasis on 
the pronoun. He was ‘‘queer,” this plough- 
man, and the neighbours were apt to 
forecast trouble for his death-bed. 

But Peggy’s glazing eyes were troubled. 
It had ever been Lesley’s boast that Peg 
always understood whether she was pleased 
or ‘‘ put out.”” And Peg knew that Lesley’s 
tears were falling fast on her rough coat, 
and Peg could do nothing now to while away 
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this trouble. She knew she was its cause. 
So once more she stretched out her head in 
an effort to lick Lesley’s hand ; once more 
the pathetic eyes looked up as if she would 
say, ‘‘ Forgive me,” and then the poor head 
fell lifeless. 

“Tl bury her oot on the hill, miss. I'll 
bury her by the big stane, sae that you'll 
aye ken whaur she’s lying,’’ said the ne’er- 
do-well ploughman, awed and softened by 
the sight of Lesley’s unrestrained tears. 
“‘ T’ll bury her better than many a Christian, 
as she deserves.” 

With a few last tender caresses of the 
poor dead dog, Lesley turned away. As 
she opened the stable door, she heard voices 
in the gaiden, and hung back. The voices 
were thoce of her uncle and Mr. Rab 
Bethune. There was a dog cart at the gate 
piled up with luggage. The young gentle- 
man had evidently stopped at Edenhaugh 
to say good-bye on his way to the station to 
catch the evening train. Her uncle was 
pressing him to come into the house, and 
Lesley knew there was time for him to do 
so; but he refused, though still he lingered 
by the paling and looked backwards. If 
Miss Helen had not spoken as she did, very 
likely Lesley would have gone forward and 
said good-bye. But now how could she ? 
—and with her face all tear-stained! She 
passed out of the stable by another way, 
fled behind the bushes to the back hall door 
and upstairs into her own room. As she 
entered it she heard the wheels of the dog 
cart rattle down the road. 

Lesley sat down on her little bed. The 
wide white chamber was silvern with moon- 
light. She heard a cow low from the byre as 
the ploughman passed it with heavy foot- 
steps. Then a startled sheep bleated in the 
fold. She could see the stars shining down 
from their old places, just as she had always 
seen them since the days when, as a little 
child, she had ‘‘ wondered what they were.” 
It was all so familiar, and yet it seemed to 
have grown so strange. Lesley’s own little 
world was coming toanend. Rabgone and 
Peggy dead! Only the loss of a dumb 
favourite and the absence of an undeclared 
lover. Slight incidents, yet of such material 
is the tragedy of life made. And the souls 
which do not develop under their influence 
would not develop though the earth quaked 
or one rose from the dead. 

Loss, alas! always makes us realise the 
insecurity of what remains. Lesley remem- 
bered, as she sat there, that people often said 
Mr. Baird was “ ageing,” and little Jamie 








Logan was but a child, not bound to her by 
any recognisable tie, so that the tiny waves 
of life, apart from the great gulf of death, 
might at any moment easily wash him far 
away. And what then? What would 
remain ? 

For the first time the chill of life’s possible 
loneliness struck upon Lesley Baird’s warm 
young heart, and its touch is very startling 
to those who have not yet learned those 
bitter lessons which convince us that even 
loneliness is not the worst thing —may even 
be the best since it may leave us with God— 
and is far less to be feared than the uncon- 
genialities, the discords, the irretrievable 
wrongs and pains which may creep into all 
human relationships, until they even corrode 
that image of God which we set up in our 
hearts, made out of the best material we 
have found among our fellow men. 

Lesley Baird could know none of these 
things yet. Butshe was a good and docile girl 
who had always loved God her Father, and 
striven to walk honestly in every simple 
right way which had been pointed out to her ; 
and so she tried to say to herself now, as 
life’s mysterious vista opened upon her heart, 
that whatever came would be her Heavenly 
Father’s will, and therefore must be borne. 
She could only say so falteringly, for it had 
already passed out of the region of super- 
ogatory formulas (which we can all utter so 
glibly); while she had not yet had time to 
practise the patience which works experi- 
ence, and ends in the sweet confidence of 
those admitted to that secret of the universe 
which reveals that the Heavenly Father's 
will is always bearable and always best—is 
indeed but our own will working free from 
the trammels of ignorance and helplessness. 

‘* Yes,” Lesley said to herself as she sat 
in the moonlight, ‘‘ there is truth in Miss 
Helen’s words, ‘that there is always a 
difference between going out and coming in’ 
—for if Rab came back to-morrow there would 
be no Peggy running to meet him and fawn 
upon him, and plenty more is sure to happen 
before he does come back. How strange 
Rab Bethune looked to-night, how pale, how 
unlike himself. And neither Miss Lucy nor 
the laird were with him to see him off! 
Yet, after all, I can see already that it is well 
Rab should not stay long at Bethune Towers. 
A man must have work of his own in the 
world; besides that, the poor old laird is not 
the best companion for him, though he is 
his own father ; Rab is so easily influenced 
just because he is so likeable and so genial. 
Rab will find plenty of people to love him, 
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and he is not hard to please.” And there 
Lesley gulped down a little pain, which she 
would not allow to crystallise even into a 
thought. 

When she thought the traces of tears were 
fairly effaced from her countenance she went 
downstairs again, and was hospitably shocked 
to find that her visitors had been sitting by 
themselves. Mr. Baird had only returned to 
them for a few minutes, and then had been 
summoned away by some neighbouring 
farmer calling on business. A servant maid 
was setting supper, and as Lesley descended 
the stairs she heard the two ladies in 
animated conversation with her, but the only 
words which caught her ear as she laid her 
hand upon the door were Miss Helen’s— 

‘** Hold your tongue, Bell.” 

Lesley made ample apologies, and between 
the duties of the supper table and the simple 
service of family worship, there was little 
opportunity for further general conversation. 
Lesley noticed that her uncle said nothing 
about Rab Bethune’s farewell, and felt 
instinctively that his silence rose from the 
same cause which kept her mute regarding 
her favourite’s death—a shrinking alike 
from Miss Bell’s unsympathetic pity and 
from Miss Helen’s jarring comment. 

The moment the visitors had said good- 
night, Lesley went up to her uncle, put her 
arm round his neck, and laid her cheek 
against his grizzled hair. 

‘* Peg is gone, uncle.” 

** Poor, good Peg,” said Mr. Baird, in his 
deepest tone. He had seen the deaths of 
half a score of those canine friends whose 
life is as brief as their love is true, but he 
was one of those faithful people with whom 
any fresh pang only brings out the memory 
of old pangs; in his sigh for Peg, there 
was renewed regret for Tiny and Toby, 
and Chappie and Carlo, and all the other 
dead doggies of Edenhaugh. He would 
bring home a new dog next market 
day—but it would be in memory of the old 
ones—and he would call it by a different 
name. 

‘‘And Rab Bethune has gone, Lesley,” 
Mr. Baird said, after the pause of a few 
minutes. ‘‘ He stopped and said good-bye to 
me. I think he’d have come in, if I hadn’t 
happened to say we had the Misses Gibson 
visiting us. (Its wonderful how many 
people don’t seem to wish to meet them ! ) 
Mr. Rab seemed sorely put out at going 
away. He was not a bit like himself. I 
wondered at him, for he’s not going far, 
and he’s not going for ever; but perhaps 





he feels how frail the laird is and how 
likely to be taken off at an hour’s notice.” 

At thought of the instability of all earthly 
ties, Lesley’s clasp round her uncle’s neck 
grew tighter. And she felt as if she ought 
to tell him something—as if he ought to 
know that she was grieving more than he 
thought for Rab’s going away. Yet what 
was there to tell? Absolutely nothing. So 
she only clung and kissed. 

The Misses Gibson found a servant lass 
waiting in their bedroom ‘to see if she could 
do anything for them.” 

‘«‘ Eh, and are you greetin’ too, Janey?” 
exclaimed Miss Bell; ‘‘ you’re a greetin’ 
hoose at Edenhaugh! There was Miss 
Lesley i’ the morn greetin’ owre her doggie, 
and there was auld Elsie setting the supper 
greetin’ owre the thought o’ ‘ Master Rab’ 
going ‘his lane to London,’ as if he wasna 
leavin’ aught behint him.” 

‘“‘ Just because she happened to be in the 
station when he left this evening,’’ sneered 
Miss Helen. ‘Did she expect the whole 
household of Bethune to be on the platform, 
with wails and lamentations? Taking a 
train to London isn’t such an event to the 
gentry as it seems to old Elsie, who has 
never seen the other side of the Edenlaw! 
But what’s been wrang wi’ you, Janey?” 

“The puir doggie’s just died,” answered 
the girl, blushing for her tears and trying to 
excuse them; ‘‘an’ puir Miss Lesley was sae 
sair cut up it garred me greet to see her.” 

‘‘Did Miss Lesley know of this then 
before supper ?’’ asked Miss Helen quietly. 

“Yes, mem,” said the girl. 

‘¢ Ah weel, she never lat on,’’ commented 
Miss Bell. ‘Dinna fash yersel’, Janey, 
Miss Lesley soon dried her tears.” 

“‘Good-night, Janey,” said Miss Helen, 
shutting the door upon the damsel in a way 
that made the girl think she had ‘‘made too 
free”’ or had otherwise given some offence. 

«And so Miss Lesley knew the dog was 
dead, and kept close and preserved the same 
face! Be sure she knew also that Rab 
Bethune was fairly off—and kept that quiet 
too. And so Miss Lesley can keep secrets— 
and we must have had some good practice 
before we do that well!” 

‘‘Hoot, Helen,” cried Miss Bell, ‘ ye 
whiles thocht it was foolish to mak’ a stour 
about an auld doggie. An’ ye wadna ha’ 
had her mak’ a stour owre a young man, 
wad ye, Helen? She’s more sense than I 
have, I’m thinkin’, for I didna leave aff 
greetin’ for my doggie for weeks an’ weeks. 
But I was aye a foolish limmer.”’ 
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“Which dog did you call yours, Bell?” 
asked Miss Helen sarcastically; ‘‘ was it 
the one that used to go about so much after 
the lad Atchison ? It’s not easy to remem- 
ber—for you were always either laughing or 
crying over something.” 

* An’ I can greet and laugh yet,” said 
poor Miss Bell; ‘though there’s a differ 
whiles. An’ as muckle pleasure now i’ the 
tear as i’ the smile. Ye've neither laughit 
nor greetit owre muckle yersel’, Helen. Ye 
dinna ken what ye’ve missed.” 

“Good night, Bell,’’ said Miss Helen; ‘ to 
hear you talk at times I should have my 
doubts about you as a serious Christian 
woman if you weren’t my own sister.” 

Then there was silence in the darkness, 
for the moon was not on that side of the 
house. One or two steps went by up the 
stairs, and one or two doors closed, and the 
whole household was evidently retired to 
rest. The sisters sank unconsciously to 
sleep, until Miss Bell was suddenly roused 
by Miss Helen saying sharply— 

‘¢ Bell, listen ! ”’ 

There was a sound of footsteps on the 
gravel below the window—and of voices 
talking. Though the sounds were sup- 
pressed, as being made by people who did 
not desire to make unnecessary disturbance, 
there was nothing stealthy about them; 





and thieves were not the terror which 
occurred to the ladies. 

‘‘T heard some one say ‘ ghaists,’ Helen— 
I’m sure I did,” cried Bell, clutching her 
sister’s arm. 

‘‘ Bell, you're a fool,” said Miss Helen; 
‘it’s fire I’m thinking of. That’s Mr. 
Baird’s own voice.” 

“‘ Loshie me! I'm glad I put new frills on 
my dressin’ gown,” sighed Miss Bell tremu- 
lously ; ‘‘ but it wadna be sae pitchy dark if 
it was fire. I’m sure I heard the word 
‘ ghaists !’”’ 

‘* As the fool thinks, so the bell tinks,’’ 
quoted Miss Helen. ‘There! that’s Mr. 
Baird’s voice again! and he’s laughing, so 
there’s no great harm done. That’s the 
door shut and fastened up; and this is Mr. 
Baird’s foot on the stairs.” 

He paused outside their door and asked 
cautiously — 

‘“« Are you waking, ladies ?.”’ 

‘‘ Eh, yes, Mr. Baird,”’ cried Miss Bell, 
“‘ we are, an’ we're awfu’ frighted.’’ 

“Speak for yourself, Bell,” said Miss 
Helen. 

‘‘T feared you might be alarmed, that is 
why I came to reassure you. There is 
nothing wrong—nothing at all. Only a 
foolish fancy of the ploughman’s. Good- 
night, once more.” 





PIOUS 


POSE. 


‘* Praying always.” 


IOUS pose is not devotion ; 
Whining is not prayer; 

Silent souls are heard in heaven, 
Who are everywhere 

Weighed with longing born of loving, 
Toiling as they can, 

Ever trusting God to help them 
In their work for man. 


God is all the wearies’ helper, 
Weary with love’s cares; 

Upturned eyes and white hand clasping 
Patiently He bears. 

Baffled people speak the language 
Understood in heaven; 

Into hands that fail with toiling 
Are its answers given. 








Smilings made for God to see them, 
Tones for Him to hear, 

Attitudes and dress and motion 
Feigning godly fear ; 

Dirged response and anguished measure 
Cried as if in pain— 

These may, rising, reach a rooftree, 
But fall back again. 


Church is not God’s auditorium, 
That is everywhere. 

Labour which begets a hunger, 
That alone is prayer. 

Weary children, children weeping— 
These are heard on high, 

Move God’s love, and pity’s helping, 
Move Eternity. 

B. W. S$. 

















By PROFESSOR W. G. 


N ISSIONARIES of royal or of noble 

blood have not been very abundant at 
any time, or in any part of the world. But 
there have been some. No brighter star 
ever shone in the firmament of Scotland 
than that of its noblest, purest, most devoted 
missionary, St Columba, not less truly a son 
of kings after the flesh than a king of men 
after the spirit. In comparatively modern 
times, the Scottish nobility have given to 
Christ’s cause martyrs and confessors like 
the Marquis of Argyll, and ladies who were 
at least missionaries in spirit, like the 
Countess of Leven, the Viscountess Glen- 
orchy, and the Duchess of Gordon. But it 
has been reserved for these latter days to 
furnish a young man of noble blood who 
verily went forth to dwell among unbe- 
lievers, settled down in the midst of them to 
teach them concerning Christ and His salva- 
tion, and yielded up his life, a martyr to the 
climate, before he had been six months 
among them. 

Ion Keith-Faleoner was a man who 
would have delighted the heart of St. 
Columba. He was in many ways remark- 
able. Tall, handsome, and of commanding 
appearance, like the great missionary saint 
of Iona; affable, affectionate, and most self- 
denying ; preaching Christ by a most Christ- 
like life as well as by the lip, he was at the 
same time a great scholar and a renowned 
athlete, yet humble and transparent as a 
child. And all that he had and was he 
laid at the feet of Jesus, and he did this 
so cheerfully and so naturally that he 
appeared to be unconscious of anything 
unusual. 

Strange to our view are the ways of Provi- 
dence, when an instrument of so rare temper 
all ready for His service was allowed to be 
shattered, almost before it had begun to be 
used. Coleridge Patteson, with whom we 
instinctively class Keith - Falconer, had 
achieved a goodly record before his career 
was so sadly ended ; in respect of what he 
accomplished, the Scottish missionary is 
rather to be classed with Captain Allen 
Gardiner, and the other six Tierra del Fuego 
martyrs, who yielded up their lives before 
they had made one convert or even struck 
one blow. But Captain Gardiner’s work was 
not suffered to die, notwithstanding the 
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tragic fate of himself and his comrades; 
rather did the sad tale, disclosed by their 
unfinished journals, and starved skeleton 
bodies found on the beach, kindle the holy 
zeal of like-minded men, some of whom had 
a similar fate, while others were enabled to 
reap what had been so strangely and tragi- 
cally sown. The success of the Tierra del 
Fuego mission was such as to draw from the 
late Charles Darwin the most cordial testi- 
mony in favour of a work which he had at 
one time declared could not possibly succeed. 
In the heart of his countrymen, the early 
death of Ion Keith-Falconer will only sanc- 
tify and endear the cause in which he died; 
and Scotchmen will be unworthy alike of 
their country and their Lord if ever men or 
means are wanting to carry on the Keith- 
Falconer mission to the men of Southern 
Arabia. 

The family from which he sprang, two or 
three generations back, was about the most 
unlikely in broad Scotland to produce a mis- 
sionary. But in the person of his father, the 
late Francis Alexander, Earl of Kintore, a 
marvellous blessing came down, as it were, 
straight from heaven; simple in nature, he 
was full of grace, and showed a combination 
of gentleness and earnestness, of faith and 
charity, which disarmed opposition and won 
the love and respect of all. Ion, his third 
son, was born at Keith Hall, the family seat 
in Aberdeenshire, 5th July, 1856. From his 
earliest years his mother instilled into his 
mind a simple, unquestioning faith in Christ 
which became the great feature of his life, 
and set him in that rank of single-hearted, 
heroic believers of which General Gordon 
was the type. When we read of his studying 
the Bible with his elder brother at the age 
of five, and reading it to the country people 
near Keith Hall, we may have some doubt 
whereunto this early piety will grow. But 
as he grows, the unselfish spirit toward man 
shows itself side by side with the devout 
spirit toward God; he has a marvellous 
serenity and cheerfulness of nature, making 
him popular with all; and when he goes to 
Harrow, he shows himself as courageous as 
he is guileless, and while ‘an accomplished 
Christian,’’ as an old schoolfellow called 
him, he is diligent as a scholar, and as his 
master testifies, ‘always energetic, manly, 
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and vigorous.” At Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, after beginning with mathematics, 
at which he worked with good success, he 
appeared to feel that mathematical study 
was too far off from the work of life to be 
made his special business; he therefore 
changed to the theological tripos, and in 
that department became so fascinated by 
Oriental languages that thereafter Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Arabic became his peculiar 
domain. While a most industrious scholar, 
as his subsequent attainments as an Ori- 
entalist amply demonstrated, there was a 
certain caprice in his nature which from 
time to time carried him off in any direction 
that struck his fancy, but not so as to in- 
terfere materially with his primary pursuits. 
In two accomplishments he was facile 
princeps—short- hand writing and bicycling. 
The art of short-hand he taught himself, 
adopting the method of Pitman, and so 
proficient did he become that his pace and 
accuracy could hardly be surpassed. Later 
on, he was selected to write the article on 
short-hand for the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica ”—a piece of work which he executed 
with much diligence and painstaking, giving 
an historical review of the various published 
systems which had been proposed for English, 
amounting in all to 483. In proof of his 
carefulness his biographer states that on one 
occasion he paid a special visit to Oxford for 
the sole purpose of inspecting in the Bodleian 
two books spoken of in the article, the 
unique copy of “ Bright’s Characterie”’ 
(1585) and the anonymous work of Willis, 
the ‘ Stenographie,” of 1602, of which only 
one other copy is known. 

As a bicyclist, too, his fame was un- 
rivalled. For two years he was the 
champion bicyclist of England, and as 
president for ten years of the Bicycling 
Club, and chairman at bicycle dinners and 
other re-unions, he became known over a 
wide circle of enthusiastic young men, who 
were drawn to him personally by his engag- 
ing nature, while they exulted in the 
achievements by which he glorified their art. 
Many are the wonderful rides which he per- 
formed. He covered in thirteen days the 
whole road, nearly a thousand miles, from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats. Perhaps his 
most remarkable race was one of five miles, 
between professionals and amateurs, at 
Stamford Bridge, near Fulham, in October, 
1878. This ultimately resolved itself into a 
race between him and John Keen, the 
professional champion of the day, whom he 
beat by five yards. The time was by far the 








fastes§ on record. The five miles were done 
respectively thus—- 
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making in all 15 minutes 112 seconds. 
“‘The excitement,” to use his own words, 
‘was something indescribable. Such a neck- 
and-neck race was never heard of. The 
pace for the last mile was terrific, as the 
time shows; and when it was over I felt as 
fit and comfortable as ever I felt in my life. 
And even when the race was going on I felt 
actually that we were going slowly, and that 
the time would be bad, and the reason was, 
I was in such beautiful condition. I did not 
perspire or blow from beginning to end. 
The people here are enchanted about it, so 
that it is gratifying to me to think that, not- 
withstanding my other work and other busi- 
ness, I can yet beat, with positive comfort 
and ease, the fastest rider in the world.” 

In a moral point of view he thought well 
of bicycling. ‘It is an excellent thing,” 
he said, ‘to encourage an innocent sport 
(such as bicycling) which keeps young fellows 
out of the public-houses, music - halls, 
gambling-hells, and all other traps that are 
ready to catch them. . .. It is a great 
advantage to enter for a few races in public, 
and not merely ride on the road for exercise, 
because in the former case one has to train 
one’s self, and this involves abstinence from 
beer and wine and tobacco, and early going 
to bed and early rising, and gets one’s body 
into a really vigorous, healthy state. As to 
betting, nearly all clubs strictly forbid it, and 
any one found at it is liable to be ejected 
promptly. A bicycle racecourse is as quiet 
and respectable as a public science lecture 
by Tyndall . .. If we exercised and 
trained our bodies more than we do there 
would be less illness, bad temper, and self- 
indulgence, and more vigour and simplicity 
of life. Of course you can have too much of 
it, but the tendency in most cases is to in- 
dulge the body and not exercise it enough, 
and athletic contests are an excellent means 
of inducing young people to deny themselves 
in this respect.’”” Between his two me- 
chanical accomplishments, short-hand and 
bicycling, he found a picturesque analogy ; 
short-hand was to literature what bicycling 
was to the road—it enabled one to get rapidly 
over the ground; both demanded vigour and 
both imparted vigour; the one brought in- 
tellectual wealth, the other amplified one’s 
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knowledge of the country, and of all the 
sights and aspects of nature. 

Meanwhile he is hard at work in the 
theological tripos. He succeeds in 1876 in 
gaining one of the two Jeremie prizes for 
proficiency in the Greek of the Septuagint, 
and he is also a prizeman at the two annual 
examinations in 1876 and 1877. In 1878 he 
takes his degree in the theological tripos. So 
familiar had he become with Hebrew that he 
could use it for writing letters or translating 
hymns ; among other hymns he translated 
‘Lead, kindly Light.” In May he was elected 
a Tyrwhitt scholar. In 1880, as the result 
of his examination for the scientific tripos, 
he obtained a first place. In the end of 
that year he went to Leipzig, where he 
studied five months, establishing close and 
happy relations with the distinguished Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch. In 1883 he was appointed 
Hebrew Lecturer at Clare College, Cambridge, 
and here his qualities as a ‘‘ born teacher ”’ 
found fine scope. In 1885 he published a 
work at which he had been working for five 
years, ‘‘ Kalilah and Dimnah,”’ a translation 
from the Syriac, with introduction and notes, 
a work remarkable for its accuracy and 
critical sagacity, and affording noble promise 
—blighted, alas !—of future contributions to 
Oriental literature. We may sum up this 
outline of his Cambridge life by adding that, 
in 1886, he received the appointment of 
Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the 
University, an office in which he succeeded 
Professor Robertson Smith, who in his 
turn succeeded the late Mr. KE. H. Palmer, 
author of ‘‘The Desert of the Exodus,” 
who was murdered by the Arabs during an 
expedition undertaken at the request of 
the Government for the purpose of promot- 
ing friendly relations with them. 

We have hardly touched, in this brief 
sketch, on his Christian life at Cambridge. 
But it was alike decided and beautiful. Mr. 
Keith-Falconer was one of those men that 
did not so much speak about religion in 
general intercourse as try to exemplify it. 
Among congenial friends he entered heartily 
into Christian conversation. He was also an 
earnest worker. He aided in the Barnwell 
Mission, and he was an active helper of Mr. 
Moody in his Cambridge visit. But he never 
neglected his proper University work to en- 
gage in what might appear to be work of a 
higher class. ‘‘ Everything in its own order” 
required a different course. 

But the great sphere of his missionary ac- 
tivity was the East End of London. Here 
he established the closest relations with Mr. 





Charrington, whom the convictions of con- 
science had constrained to abandon the 
lucrative business of a brewer, and to devote 
himself, soul, body, and spirit to the Christian 
elevation of the East End. Keith-Falconer 
was led to take a very active and laborious 
part in rearing the vast Assembly Hall in 
which thousands of the people now meet to 
hear the Gospel, and which is the crown and 
consummation of much earnest Christian 
work. Towards this erection he contributed 
very largely from his personal means, his 
donations in all amounting to some £2,000; 
but he also wrote letters without number, 
and raised a large share of the £24,000— 
the estimated, though far from the real 
cost of the building. While ever free and 
generous in the use of his money, he was 
eminently sympathetic and painstaking in 
his endeavours to help the poor. He 
“took up” case after case, trying to find 
employment, releasing unfortunate debtors, 
‘‘rigging out’? those whom he thought 
worthy of confidence, and always exercising 
a very thoughtful and kindly consideration. 
He gained by this means many a heart 
that mere money gifts would never have 
conquered ; it is said that a cabman was so 
impressed by his goodness that he always 
sought the privilege of driving him, when in 
London, for nothing. 

In his whole University career, as well as 
in the less formal engagements of his life, 
Keith-Falconer always had before him the 
use that, in some form, had to be made of 
his gifts and acquirements, for he never 
looked on his own pleasure and satisfaction 
as the end of life. Everything must be used 
for the welfare of his fellow-creatures and the 
glory of God. His position in life did not 
require him to labour for a livelihood, and 
on his marriage, in 1884, to Miss Gwendolen 
Bevan, daughter of Mr. R. C. L. Bevan, of 
Trent Park, Hertfordshire, there was no 
increase of anxiety as to means of living. 
The idea of being a foreign missionary came 
to be familiar to him, and gained ground as 
he became acquainted with some of our 
missionary biographies. Of all foreign 
missionaries, the man whom he thought 
most of was the late Dr. John Wilson, 
missionary of the Free Church at Bombay. 
The combination in him of Oriental learning 
and missionary zeal made him a man after 
his own heart. The ‘“ Personal Life of 
David Livingstone,’ for which the present 
writer is responsible, was one of the last 
books he read; it led him to speak, of 
Livingstone in the highest terms. 
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When the purpose to follow the life of a 
missionary became definite, the sphere to 
which his mind was naturally directed, as 
that for which his knowledge of Arabic would 
specially qualify him, was Arabia. To the 
British possession of Aden his attention was 
specially drawn as a most hopeful basis for 
an Arabian mission. But before committing 
himself finally, he resolved to make trial 
of the place, and six months were spent in 
1885-86 at Aden before he finally made up 
his mind. 

But on what footing was he to be a 
missionary? In the first place, he was 
to be self-supporting, nay, aid-giving too. 
But, in the second place, he was not to be 
altogether a free lance; he desired to have 
the moral support and at the same time the 
pledge of permanence for his work that 
would be derived from connection with a 
Church organisation. He therefore offered 
his services to the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee of the Free Church of Scotland, 
by whom they were very cordially accepted. 
Believing that a medical branch would 
be of vital service to the mission, he 
offered to defray the salary of a medical 
missionary ; and ultimately Dr. Cowen, a 
man thoroughly suited for the post, was 
chosen as his medical coadjutor. In May, 
1886, he was commended by the General 
Assembly of the Free Church to the grace 
of God; and in the close of that year he, 
with his wife and Dr. Cowen, left for Aden. 
The question whether he should accept the 
Professorship of Arabic hardly troubled him, 
for the formal duty was limited to a lecture 
in the year, and the work of two years 
might be done in a biennial visit to Cam- 
bridge. Before leaving he delivered his first 
and, as it proved, his only course of lectures. 
The subject was ‘‘ The Pilgrimage to Mecca,”’ 
“regard being had to the early political 
and religious importance of Mecca, to the 
legends circling round the pilgrimage, to 
the manner in which the pilgrimage is per- 





formed, and to the successful attempts made 
by various adventurous Europeans in dis- 
guise to see the ceremonies in and near the 
sacred city.” 

The first few months of residence at Aden, 
or rather at Shaikh Othman, in the neigh- 
bourhood, were necessarily devoted to pre- 
liminary arrangements. § Unfortunately, 
Mr. Keith-Falconer failed to obtain a suitable 
residence while his house was building, and 
he and his wife had to occupy a temporary 
erection which, on account of its open con- 
dition to all the winds of heaven, he 
humorously proposed to call ‘“ The 
Draughts.”’ It proved to be but a fever- 
trap. Both he and his wife were seized with 
fever, and while she recovered, attack after 
attack undermined his powerful frame. It 
was on the night between the 10th and 11th 
of May, 1887, that his spirit slipped away. 
Dr. Cowen had left him sleeping at ten 
o’clock. The nurse in charge reported that 
he was sleeping at four, when she lay down 
to rest. At six, as his wife looked in, “ he 
was lying on his back, with eyes half open, 
and hands resting on the bed by his sides. 

The whole attitude and expression 
indicated a sudden and painless end, as if it 
had taken place during sleep, there being no 
indication whatever of his having tried to 
move or speak.” 

Thus ended the mission-life of Ion Keith- 
Falconer. Who shall say that it was a 
fruitless mission-life? Nothing that David 
Livingstone ever said or did was half so 
fruitful as the silent appeal of his wasted 
frame, kneeling at the bedside in the Lala 
hut, after his spirit had gone to his reward. 
Can we believe that no hearts will be thrilled 
in like manner by the touching story of 
Keith-Falconer and his tragic end, or that 
the work to which he devoted his life will 
not be cherished and taken up by kindred 
spirits, so that many a Mahometan in 
Southern Arabia shall yet rise up to call 
him blessed ? 
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AN IDYL OF THE SNOW. 
By ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


CROSS the dreary forest-land and o’er the moorlands low 
The fitful flood of snowy flakes is drifting to and fro, 
And by the rushy riverside—a fairyland of snow. 


Where late the corn was harvested, where every creaking wain 
Was borne away in triumph with its load of golden grain, 
All tenderly, all silently, the fields are clothed again. 


Not with a rustling garniture of yellow-bearded corn, 
Where skylarks in their poppy beds lie dreaming of the morn ; 
But with a robe of spotlessness that clings to bush and thorn. 
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There was a time, in childhood, when the snowflakes soft and white 
Were legions of glad messengers that came from lands of light, 
And whispered fairy stories through the dreamland of the night. 


Alas! the only messages that now to me they bring 
Are like the sighs of Autumn when it murmurs of the spring— 
Are like the desolation when the birds forget to sing. 


Alas! the only stories that they whisper through the air 
Are tales of barren meadow-lands, of forests torn and bare, 
Of childhood’s vanished joyfulness, and manhood’s growing care. 


But listen! through the weirdness of the sullen drooping night 
There comes a spirit messenger from haunts of love and light ; 
And demons of despondency fly shrieking with affright. 


His words are like the welcoming of friends from long ago ; 
I hear their voices calling me, and greetings whispered low, 
And like a child they lead me forth across the sheeted snow. 


They take me by the hand again, old friends I thought were dead, 
Recalling tender memories of tears in parting shed ; 
And snowflakes fall upon my heart, with snowflakes on my head. 


They lead me to the house of God, where in the crimson glow 
That flashes from the open porch, the tombs are lying low, 
And overhead the Cross of Christ is garlanded with snow. 





ANTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By THE REV. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


HERE do ants live ? What are they ? 
and How can they live in England ? 

They are to be found in all parts of 
the world where the climate may be 
considered as fairly temperate; but they 
increase in numbers, size, and, possibly, in 
intellect proportionately with increase of 
temperature. They are, therefore, found in 
greatest perfection within the tropics, and 
especially in those districts which are nearest 
the equator. 

Much, therefore, depends on the latitude 
of the country, though it cannot be taken as 
an infallible guide. For example, as England 
is situated in the same latitude as Labrador, 
it might be expected that our climate would 
be too cold for ant-life. So it would be, but 
for the benign influence of the Gulf Stream 
which washes our shores, and enables our 
country to take rank among the temperate 
parts of the earth, and so to be habitable by 
about forty small species of ant. 

What are the ants ? 

They belong to the ‘‘ social hymenoptera,” 
a term which needs a little explanation. The 


I. 





hymenoptera possess four transparent wings, 
not covered with scales like those of the 
butterflies and moths, or with hairs like 
those of the caddis-flies and their kin. The 
upper and lower wings are united in flight 
by certain hooklets, so that the insect then 
appears to possess two wings instead of four. 

This last portion of their structure shows 
that the termites, which are popularly and 
wrongly called ‘‘ white ants,’’ are not ants 
at all, but belong to another order. 

Among the many families of hymenoptera, 
three—the bees, wasps, and ants, are 
divided into two distinct groups—namely, 
the solitary and the social. With the 
former insects the whole of the nest is made 
by one female, who possesses a single con- 
sort. She forms a sufficient number of cells, 
deposits in each of them a single egg, 
together with food for the larva, and then 
dies. The life-history of such an insect is, 
therefore, of little interest; but the social 
hymenoptera are the most interesting of all 
the insect race, all exhibiting an amount of 
intellect which is most remarkable in creatures 
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so low in the scale of zoology, while some 
are even startlingly intellectual, and have 
been the precursors of man in many of the 
arts of advanced civilisation. 

Such are ants, of whose life-history I pro- 
pose to give a slight sketch in the following 
pages. 

Following the old axiom that all good 
teaching proceeds from the unknown to the 
known, we will begin with our own ants, 
taking the wood ant (Formica rufa) as the 
best type. 

Suppose that we could, towards the end of 
summer, be transported into the interior of a 
wood ants’ nest, we should find ourselves 
in a labyrinth of galleries, shafts, tunnels, 
and chambers. The whole interior of the 
nest is absolutely dark; but we will suppose 
ourselves gifted with the power of vision 
independent of light. 

Through this subterranean labyrinth vast 
numbers of wingless ants are hurrying, all 
engaged upon some definite work, and most 
of them laden with burdens of some kind. 
Many are carrying the whitish oval objects 
which we know by the popular but exceedingly 
erroneous name of ‘ants’ eggs.’ What 
they really are we shall presently see. Some 
are carrying the food which they have 
collected, and there are few ants which enter 
the nest without a burden of some kind. 
Many of them are bearing in their jaws ants 
of different species, while others are carrying 
certain little beetles, which they cherish as 
carefully as if they belonged to their own 
species. ; 

Among them are much larger ants, fur- 
nished with very long wings of a milky hue. 
These ants never take any part in the work 
of the nest, and are so helpless that they 
cannot even feed themselves, but must be 
fed by the wingless ants, on whom lies the 
whole burden of the work. 

The winged ants are very much larger 
than their wingless companions, and even 
among themselves there is a difference of 
size, some being half as large again as the 
others. Now let us see what these insects 
are. 

Suppose we take the hive bee as the type 
of the social division, we find that the popu- 
lation of a hive consists of a queen and 
many thousands of bees smaller than her- 
self. At a certain time in the year a number 
of thick-bodied bees make their appearance. 
They take no part in the work of the hive, 
and simply fly about and amuse themselves. 

What are these different insects? There 
is not the least difficulty in determining the 








queen to be a female, inasmuch as she lays 
all the eggs. Neither is there much difficulty 
in discovering that the large-bodied bees (or 
‘“‘drones,” as they are popularly called) 
are the males; but it is not so easy to define 
the true position of the workers. The very 
fact that they possess stings is, however, a 
proof that they must be females. The sting 
is a modification of the ovipositor, or 
instrument by which an insect deposits its 
eggs in the required locality. The workers 
lay no eggs, but the ovipositor is modified 
into an offensive weapon and furnished with 
a supply of poison, which can be injected into 
the wound made by the point of the weapon. 

The population of a hive may be compared 
to that of a city containing fifty thousand 
inhabitants, one of which is a woman, and 
all the others are little girls who ceased to 
grow at seven years of age, and who do the 
whole of the work required by the community. 
Once in each year a small number of men 
make their appearance, doing no work, and 
being fed by provisions stored by the 
labourers. 

In the ant communities, the conditions are 
essentially the same, although there are 
some variations in point of detail. The 
winged ants which we see when we open a 
nest are the fully developed females, or 
queens, and the males, or drones. The former 


are easily distinguished by their larger size 


and rounded bodies. The small, active ants, 
which have no wings, are the workers on 
whom the whole welfare of the community 
depends. Not only are they wingless, but 
they never will possess wings; as those 
organs would not only be useless to them, 
but very much in their way. As, however, 
being insects, they must possess four wings, 
a close inspection will disclose those missing 
members; but in so rudimentary a state that 
none but an entomologist could detect them. 
In our little English species the elaborate 
sub-division of the workers into castes as 
boldly marked as those of the Hindoos, 
which is so conspicuous in the great ants 
of the tropics, is not to be found. Still, 
the separation of the civil from the military 
caste is at once decided by their comparative 
dimensions, the latter being termed ‘“‘ workers. 
major ’’ and the former ‘‘ workers minor.” 
Now we will take another step in the life 
history of the ant, still taking our British 
ants as the type. One group of them 


possesses a poisoned sting like that of the 
bee or wasp, and is distinguished by the 
name of Myrmicide, from the Greek word 
The other 


Myrmex, which signifies ant. 
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group possesses poison, but has no sting. 
All the members of this group attack their 
foes by seizing the enemy with their jaws, 
simultaneously bending their bodies under 
them and forcibly injecting their poison into 
the wound. To tender-skinned people even 
the mere touch of the poison is extremely 
painful, so that if such a person were to 
place his hand within a newly opened wood 
ants’ nest he would feel as if he had put 
it into a tuft of stinging nettles. 

Now let us trace the life of the ant from 
its beginning to the time when it attains 
maturity. As is the case with nearly all 
insects, the first stage is that of the egg. 

Eggs of insects differ greatly in appearance 
from those of the higher vertebrated animals. 
They assume a wonderful variety of shapes, 
and their surfaces are often adorned with 
boldly projecting ribs, with delicate and com- 
plex sculpturings, with scales like those of 
most fishes, with sharply pointed spikes, 
and, at least in one case, with moveable 
arms. 

Those of the wood ant are so minute and 
transparent that they might easily escape 
observation, and even a practised ento- 
mologist finds some difficulty in procuring 
them from a nest. Even the nurse ants 
themselves are very cautious when they 
remove the eggs from one place to another, 
and instead of picking them up singly push 
them together into little heaps, insert their 
jaws under them, and carry them as if on 
a shovel. 

After she has laid her eggs, the queen 
ant takes no trouble about them, but leaves 
them entirely to the care of the nurses. In 
process of time they are hatched, and are 
then merely little maggot-like grubs without 
legs, unable to transport themselves from 
one place to another, and so helpless that 
even if they were placed on food they would 
not know how to eat it, but must be fed by 
the workers. They are little more than 
bags of skin enclosing stomachs, and giving 
no indication of their future beautiful and 
elaborate structure, or of the intellectual 
powers with which they are so munificently 
endowed when they attain their perfect form. 

When they are “ full-fed,”” as entomolo- 
gists say, they act after the manner of many 
caterpillars and enclose themselves in silken 
cocoons, the very act of withdrawing so 
much material from the interior of their 
bodies causing them to shrink considerably 
in size. These cocoons are the objects which 
are popularly called “ ants’ eggs,” and are of 
three different sizes, according to the status 





of the future ant which is enclosed within 
them; so that a glance at the cocoon will at 
once show whether the insect will be a 
queen, a male, or a worker. 

In this country we make little use of the 
ant except as food for our young pheasants. 
Separating the ants and the cocoons from 
the earth, with which they are always mixed 
when a nest is opened, is a long and tedious 
task; but in some parts of the world the 
ants are ingeniously compelled to be their 
own sifters. When a nest is broken open, 
the nurse ants always seize the eggs, larve, 
pup, queens, and males, and convey them 
to a place of safety. 

Knowing this custom, the ant-hunters 
begin their operations by carefully levelling 
and smoothing a piece of ground near the 
nest. They then scatter over the ground a 
number of little pebbles not exceeding a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, and lay 
upon the pebbles some smooth boards, so 
as to leave a small space between them and 
the ground. The nest is then attacked, and 
the earth and insects thrown promiscuously 
on the boards. As soon as they recover 
from the shock, the nurse ants hasten to 
place their precious charges in safety, and 
finding, as they fondly hope, a secure retreat 


under the boards, they carry all their burdens. 


into the fallacious shelter. When the nest 
has been fully exhausted all that is needed 
is to lift up the boards and find the space 
beneath filled with ants in every stage of 
existence. , 

To return to our cocoon. Within it the 
ant throws off its last larval skin, and 
assumes at once a form so different that 
no one who was not acquainted with the 
insect would suspect it to be the same 
creature as the helpless grub which has 
already been described. It resembles in 
general form the perfect insect, except that 
it is white and soft, and that its wings, 
should it belong to the winged class, are 
only represented by little pads of a white, 
soft substance like that of the body. In 
process of time it throws off the pupal skin 
and is then ready to emerge. The workers 
aid it by tearing the cocoon to pieces, and 
the young ant then issues from its self-made 
prison. At first its external coat is too 
tender to allow the insect to venture into 
the world; but contact with the air gradually 
hardens and darkens it, and then the novice 
is able to take its part in the labours of the 
nest. 

As the queens and males are intended to 
make use of the beautiful wings with which 
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they are gifted, a longer period of hardening 
is required. At last, always on some fine 
day, the winged ants rise into the air, flying 
about without attempting to take any par- 
ticular direction, and allowing themselves 
to drift with the wind, against which, I 
believe, they are unable to fly. Their flight 
is not of very long duration, its only object 
being to enable the insects to meet their 
mates. 

Sometimes all the winged ants of one 
species seem to rise simultaneously through 
a wide district, and remind the observer of 
the locust flights of other countries. They 
fill the air with their multitudes, and in 
several instances have been mistaken—when 
they have surrounded a building or a tree— 
for fire, the sunbeams shining on their 
glittering wings giving the appearance of 
flame, and the shadow of their opaque 
bodies resembling the accompanying smoke. 
One or two of such instances possess a 
rather ludicrous element, but our limited 
space will not permit them to be fully 
narrated. 

These winged ants are the founders of 
new colonies; but very few of them attain 
this end. Vast multitudes are devoured by 
the swallow tribe, by fly-catchers, dragon- 
flies, and other predacious creatures, to 


“whom a swarm of ants is as welcome as is 


a swarm of locusts to savages. 

Not being able to fly to any great 
distance, those which happen to live on 
the coast and are blown out to sea in- 
variably perish in the waters, as did the 
locusts of old in the Red sea. Even when 
they fly over wide rivers a similar fate 
befallsthem. As to their numbers, the late 
Mr. Frederick Smith of the British Museum 
saw floating near the shore a line of 
drowned garden ants, reaching for more 
than a mile in length, and measuring 
about three feet in width. Although such 
vast multitudes take to the air on certain 
occasions, the nests are by no means 
emptied, as their inhabitants may be seen 
issuing from their nests for several con- 
secutive days. 

As for the males, they follow the usual 
rule of insects, doing nothing, and pre- 
senting no points of interest, so that no 
one cares what becomes of them. But as 
the queens are to be the mothers of the 
future colonies, it follows that her move- 
ments are worth observing. When she 
descends to earth, she is as helpless as 
she was within the nest, and if it were not 
for the assistance of workers of her own 








species, would die without accomplishing 
the one aim of her life. 

Before beginning her labours below 
ground, she has to perform a remarkable 
operation upon herself. As she will never 
again take to the air, her wings are now useless 
to her. Moreover, as when closed they are 
longer than her body, she would find them 
very much in her way when she is under- 
ground. She therefore removes them close 
to her body, and performs that operation in 
a very remarkable manner. 

Stretching her wings forward as far as 
possible, she runs forward for a few steps and 
suddenly crouches, bringing the tips of the 
wings against the ground. A _ powerful 
strain is thus brought against them, and 
they snap off close to the body. Mostly 
both pairs snap off simultaneously, but it 
sometimes happens that the wings of one 
side adhere obstinately to the body, so that 
the ant is obliged to make several attempts 
before she can rid herself of these useless 
incumbrances. 

Why they should be severed at that 
particular spoj-can only be ascertained by 
means of the microscope. The. principal 
nervures by which the.wings arye,abiached ,to 
the thorax are Gecp!y7 scooped close to tlie:r 
bases, looking as. if a piece kad keen taken 
out with a gouge. They are strong enough 
to uphold the light weigh of the insect as it 
floats in the air, but are not able to with- 
stand the sudden strain which is put on 
them by the action of their owner, especially 
as the leverage is great and the strain not in 
the direction of that which bears on the 
wings when used for flight. Ever after- 
wards the severed stumps can be seen on 
the body of their former owner. 

Sometimes, when there is not much wind, 
the ants come to the earth in wonderful 
numbers, and their wings may be seen 
scattered profusely over the ground. 

The tenacious character of the hooklets, 
which fasten the upper and lower wings 
together, is well shown by the fact that 
they still perform their offices, although 
they are separated from their owner and 
have been subjected to the unwonted pres- 
sure by which they were broken from the 
body. 

Up to this point the life history of most 
ants is very similar, a few variations 
occurring even in our own country. For 
example, the larve of the Myrmicide do not 
require cocoons, and, in consequence, the 
‘‘ants’ eggs,”’ which are so conspicuous in the 
Formicas, are not to be seen in their nest. 
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SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By THE Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : “God is love ; His mercy brightens.” 
Lesson: John x. 11—14, 
Text: ‘‘ We have the mind of the Lord.” 


b hie Gospels never speak of the mind of 
Jesus without giving the idea that it 
was the grandest mind the world contained. 
Yet it was not a “great mind ”’ in the sense 
in which schools and colleges speak of great 
minds—minds that can hold a great deal, 
like a great house; or that can see far, like a 
great telescope ; or that can weigh much, like 
a huge pair of scales; and that can strive for 
victory and glory, like a warrior. 

They are very wonderful things, these great 
minds; but for all their wonderfulness, they 
rather chill children to think about. And 
sometimes they are worse than cold and 
desolate, they are quite akoxiinable in the 
sight of Gpd by thei; conceit and greed 
and higecus cruelty. 

‘It was a different mind which exalted Jesus 
and gave [im a name which is above every 
name, even-above the name of all the clever, 
reasoning, subtle, perceiving, arguing gentle- 
men who make speeches, and write books, 
and walk about colleges in caps and gowns, 
and stand up as statesmen in Parliament ; 
who are admired and wondered at by all, 
save, probably, God and His angels. These 
thought a great deal more of the mind of a 
boy who never went beyond a village school’s 
lessons in learning, and was, by the colleges 
and parliaments of his day, regarded as an 
ignorant countryman. 

Nor is it the kind of mind which learns 
sums, and geography, and history at school, 
and grows up to work out how much things 
cost, and what is the way to make money, 
that the apostles tell us we ought all to have, 
and must have, if we are ever to please God, 
and be truly blessed boys and girls, and men 
and women, and find a place at last where 
Jesus found His, in the Paradise of God. 

As I want you all to understand that this 
word Mind, when applied to Jesus and to 


His Father in heaven, does not mean clever, | 
let me show you how common is another use 
of it :— 

‘“‘ Never mind, my boy,” says a lady to a 
little fellow, who has tumbled and is crying, 
trying to cheer him up. ‘“ Never mind.” 


‘* Now mind where you are going,’”’ some- 
one cries to a thoughtless boy who is walking 
backwards and is not at all unlikely to fall 
over a stone. ‘‘Mind where you are going.” 

“Put that top away and mind your 
lessons,’’ someone else says to a boy who 
keeps pulling his top out of his pocket and 
looking at it when he ought to be thinking 
of what is in his book. 

All these uses of the word mind are what 
is meant when we are told to have the mind 
of Jesus. It means that we are to mind 
what He minded, and not to mind what He 
did not mind. 

An engineer minds his engine because 
he put his mind into it. A captain standing 
on the bridge of his ship sailing up a river, 
looking backwards and forwards to get his 
ship through all difficulties and dangers 
into the dock, minds his ship because he 
puts his mind into it. 

When a boy plays at cricket he has to 
put his mind into his bat, his mind into his 
ball. The ball flies and the bat swings 
through the air, and the runs are made and 
the wickets are hit and the players are out, 
all because people are putting their minds 
into bats and balls; for such things have no 
mind of their own and could therefore do 
nothing, being only wood and leather. 

When you read a story you must put your 
mind into it, or it will be no story at all to 
you; only words, words. It is only your 
mind that can go through your eyes and 
those printed words away into Africa. It is 
your mind that sees lions and men and the 
adventures they have with one another, and 
you read on and on to see which is killed, 
the lions or the men, and how it all ends. 
You are interested in it. Now, what was 
Jesus interested in? What did He put His 
mind into? Well, to begin with, He was 
His parents’ son, and He put His mind into 
doing everything they wished Him to do. 
He was a young carpenter, and worked for 
neighbours and friends, and He put His 
/mind into doing His carpentering well; 
| making work sound and thorough ; a satis- 
faction and a comfort to those who used it, 
whether it was man or beast. While His 
neighbours prized Him as a carpenter, 
they all loved Him for His ways at His 
| carpentering: they were so loveable. But 
| they loved Him most because He was always 
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so infinitely noble and peaceful with all who - - eo beans Thee, 
® ° s s Ss ose chlidren saw ; 
hurt Him, and with His enemies. | And our childhood’s fancy 
I once heard of a kitten making a little By the kindness draw 
girl blind in one eye with the scratch of its Of Thy face, dear Jesus, 


paw. The girl and the kitten were playing 
together. The girl was hurried quickly off 
to the doctor, who did his best for her. 
Then she was taken home and put to bed in 
a darkened room with only a shaded candle 
in it. After long days and nights of pain 
the little sufferer was once more about the 
house again and seeking for the kitten, and 
not finding it anywhere, she asked for it, and | 

learned ‘that it was killed. Her father, poor | SECOND EVENING. 
man, had killed it in his anger and grief for | 
his injured child. ‘Oh, killed it!” she 


The mind of Jesus, then, was that pure 
and kind disposition in Him which made 
His face such a beautiful sight and His 
voice such a beautiful sound to the simple 
hearts around Him, and made Him the 
picture to us all of the great and wise 
God who is our Father in heaven. 





Opening Hymn: ‘‘ We are but little children weak.” 


exclaimed ; “ killed my kitten!” and then | Lesson: Phil. ii, 8—11. 
broke into tears. And the blinded eye con-| Text: “He humbled himself, and became obedient 
tributed its share of them. Her father’s unto death. 


mind was one of kindness; but hers was} Prruaps you do not think there is any- 
more beautiful and grand and heavenly still. | thing in a text like this to interest you. It 
She was infinite, forgiving tenderness. She | is for doctors of divinity and clever men, 
was full of the very mind of Jesus. | you say. Yet is it a grand link of fresh young 
And this lovely mind of Jesus got into | hearts with Jesus. Obedience—surely that 
His face, as what we are always feeling | is quite a girls’ and boys’ word; and “ unto 
towards everybody gets into our faces.. And | death ’’—that thrills with a grandeur that 
the sinful liked it; the outcast woman and | every child can understand. Let us see and 
the dying thief liked it; and people tired | feel this link of obedience, though death 
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so that people won’t like to be paupers. The 
place which they were in now, this ship- 
home, was a very Paradise to what they had 
been used to. They were full of health and 
happiness. There were two hundred of 
them on board. It was when almost nobody 
was on deck, a boy on watch cried ‘‘ Fire!” 
The bugle was blown and out of bed jumped 
everybody—boys, officers, captain, leaping 
into their clothes, and in a few minutes 
mustered on deck, where already sparks were 
fast flying up out of the hold through one of 
the stairways. They stood just where they 
always stood when the bugle called; all in a 
line; every boy in his place. At the sound 
of the cry “Fire!” they had been afraid, 
but they all mustered and stood to the call ; 
though as they did so many of them looked 
pale and timid. But they stood perfectly 
still and listened, and had never a thought of 
running away or of doing anything but just 
what they were told. It was their captain 
who had ordered them to the spot, and he 
was the brightest-hearted, truest, and most 
manly man they had ever known; and they 
all loved him. The sound of his voice and 
the sight of his face there before them made 
them quite willing and even contented to 
stand, though it did seem dreadful. The 
boys had faith in him—strong, beautiful, 
boyish faith ; and faith like that overcomes 
self and all its fears. They could not shrink 
from any duty, however hard, nor run from 
any danger, however great, while that man 
looking at them with those kind eyes of his 
was their commander. But they were very 
much alarmed as they saw the flame-tongues 
coming up out of the hold, and the dark 
rolling smoke fly by them full of sparks, and 
heard the crackling of the burning timbers 
and the sounds of confusion and excitement 
below. But not the smallest and palest of 
them all moved. They were all obedient. 
They had not many seconds to stand. 
One batch of them was ordered to the 
pumping of water; another batch, to the 
carrying of buckets of it to the men trying 
to put the fire out; another batch, to the 
getting of the boats ready for leaving the ship 
if the fire could not be put out. And they all 
promptly obeyed. But in spite of that, 
every second the fire made rapid headway ; 
flames broke out on all sides, and smoke 
rolled so swiftly along the deck, and so 
suffocatingly and blindingly, that it became 
well-nigh impossible to get about. Then 
orders were given to stop the pumps, put 
down the buckets, and get to the boats. 
There was not room in the boats for all 
XVITI—5 





the boys, so those who could swim were 
ordered to jump into the water and swim 
ashore. They were in a river, a broad 
river, but not too broad for boy-swimmers to 
swim. Away they went, leaving a great 
group of pale little fellows to escape by the 
boats. By this time the sight of the ship 
was awful. 

The last batch of boys had got into a boat, 
which was being still held on to the ship, 
waiting for the captain to come, when an 
enormous flame rapidly broke out of the 
ship’s side just where they were. The boys’ 
alarm became greater; instantly some sug- 
gested that they must let go and get away. 
“No,” said the little officer in charge, who 
held the boat to the ship; ‘‘ we must wait 
for the captain.” He was as pale and 
as frightened as the rest of them. 

‘‘But we shall all be burnt,’ some of 
them cried. 

“‘ Well,” replied the boy, ‘“‘we can’t go 
till we’re told.”” He was full of pain, but he 
had a high regard for discipline and duty ; 
and he gripped fast to the ship. The flame 
grew bigger. Some of the smaller boys 
began to cry; the little hero looked anxiously 
towards where the captain would come. 
He would not, he could not leave the ship, 
blaze as it might, till he gave the word ; but 
he wished him there, giving it. 

“Isn’t it awfully hot?” gasped a score. 
On every face stood big drops of sweat, and 
the smoke was suffocating. 

At length the captain appeared, descended 
the side of the ship, and was in the boat. 
Then all were glad that they had waited. 
The boat was got away, and soon all were 
safely landed on shore. The ship blazed for 
hours. 

Then the blaze went out. But the light in 
that boy, who heroically minded his cap- 
tain’s orders, and suffered torture and risked 
death, did not go out, and never will. 
Nobody can hear the story of him without 
feeling what a grand spirit he had. 

So, from achild, was Jesus the hero of the 
will of God. When He was twelve years old, 
still in His little tunic and sandals, with 
His country boy’s cap on His curls, He set 
up, above fear of pain, His Father in 
heaven. God’s exhaustless mercy and grand 
goodness possessed Him as that ship captain’s 
character had possessed that little regiment 
standing in line on that burning deck. The 
character of God was glorious and loveable, 
and worthy of all trust and obedience, in 
trouble and in peril, and in threatening 
death. When comrades pleaded with Him, 
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taunted Him, and gnashed their teeth at 
Him, when parents were grieved for Him ; 
and when priests who would kill anybody 
that obeyed God raged at Him, Jesus 
obeyed. They warned Him—they often 
warned Him—they did it till they could 
bear Him no longer. And He died at their 
hands. They killed Him, because He obeyed 
God rather than them. 

He was strictly obedient—gladly, con- 
stantly obedient; and if agony and death 
came to Him—as He saw they must for His 
obedience—let them come ; He would suffer 
them. He could not understand a life which 
would rather grieve and wrong God than 
suffer. That was the mind which was in 
Christ Jesus. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn :—‘‘Saviour, bless a little child.” 
Lesson: Phil. iii. 7—19. 


Text: ‘‘ Many mind earthly things.” 


Tae wind was blowing a hurricane, and 
the sea rose in mountains. It rushed upon 
the shore, leaping in thunders, shot up the 
face of the cliffs high above them, and spread 
itself far over the land. And men on the 
cliffs, clinging fast to rails and posts, and 
sheltering behind walls, looked anxiously out 
to sea on a helpless ship. 

It was at the rocky mouth of a river, 
where sea and river met. It was an old 
wooden ship, and there was little chance of 
its holding together in a sea like that. And 
there were ten lives upon it. Among such 
Waves as were running then, its rudder was 
useless. Its sails too were torn to shreds, 
its masts were broken, and it itself was well- 
nigh filled with water, which boiled round 
it, and leaped over it, and hurled it about'in 
a huge way, carrying it towards the jagged 
rocks at the mouth of the river. 

Those people on the cliffs were ready for it 
—when it should come ashore and strike and 
wreck on the rocks below—with rockets, ropes, 
pullies, and the basket which would run 
backwards and forwards on the ropes in 
which the people would be got off the ship 
and saved. A rocket was ready to be fired, 
a rope was fastened to it, to be carried by it 
across the wreck, and eager men were ready 
to work the basket to and from the breaking 
ship. They were all ready, waiting for just 
the instant to fire. 

In the river below were men minding the 
same thing. A lifeboat was struggling 
through the mad mountains of breakers, 
in the teeth of wind and driving. blinding, 


mad confusion of river and sea. Even those 
hardy men on the cliffs were amazed to see 
it venturing out in such a sea, daring wind 
and death in an almost unparalleled way. 

When it reached the mouth of the river, 
where sea and river met, the strong arms 
of the men were powerless. The outflowing 
waters from the river rose in walls against 
incoming, blown ocean waves in furious, 
mad confusion, which heaved the boat 
almost into the air, dropped it rapidly down 
into a hollow, twisted and hurled it round, 
and broke over it in billows that weighed 
tons. So blindingly did the misty spray drive, 
and so continually, that the boat seemed to 
be in clouds rather than in air; only now 
and then, by a glimpse of the cliffs on each 
side of them, through a rift, could its crew 
guess where they were. Again and again 
they rowed back to the place where river 
and sea met; and again and again, having 
almost got through into the opener fury 
beyond, where the ship was in distress, 
they were swept back and almost capsized. 

To the people on the shore, again and 
again it seemed as if the lifeboat must be 
ost. 

The men down there in the lifeboat had 
no such thought for themselves ; theirthought 
was for the men on the ship who would 
in a few minutes be wrecked and drowned 
with nobody to save them. Now and then, 
from the top of a high wave, they got a 
glimpse of it, and saw that it was fast 
nearing destruction; and, wiping both water 
and sweat from their brows, they put their 
oars into the tremendous floods again and 
pulled against them for their lives. 

But mortal strength at length failed, 
while the fury of the wind and the waters 
kept fresh. They became tired and helpless ; 
do what they could, their boat was driven 
back, and rolled and whirled along like a log 
of wood; and sitting in their seats, well-nigh 
drowned, they saw that getting to the ship 
had become hopeless. 

Meanwhile, out at sea, another lifeboat 
came in view. Another crew was like-minded. 
It was coming from a distant place on the 
open shore, where the ship had been seen, 
its sailors in peril. And wives and. mothers 
and girls there had got their husbands and 
sons and brothers ready with that strange fee! - 
ing of duty to those poor sailors, and alarm 
for themselves and for their men, which is, 
perhaps, the holiest feeling that people can 
know outside the holy heaven. 

They gave one big, grave, hasty. kiss 








and a ‘good-bye ’’—one or two of them 
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wiping away a tear with their apron corners 
they could not help—then bravely thought 
no more of themselves, but only of the 
mothers and the wives and the children of 
the men in that driving ship making for a 
terrible wreck. 

And away their men pulled from the 
shore, in the teeth of the savage, mad-driven 
sea. They saw the ship, those women on 
the cliff, those men in the boat, and their 
hearts all went out to it. 

“Tf they can but reach it,” the women 
said in eager pain. 

‘“‘ If it gets on the rocks we shall never 
get near it,” thought the men in the boat, 
pulling their hardest, every pull a pang of 
fear lest they should be too late, forgetting 
their own households, seeking to save. But, 
alas! do as they might, the ship was ashore 
before they were at it, and instantly went to 
pieces, all the crew, seven men and boys, 
being drowned. ; 

Then all energy went out of those men on 
that cliff and in that boat. And the boatmen 
took their boat back and put it up in the 
boat-house, and went home and told their 
wives, and their wives fell back in their 
chairs and were sad. 

Now, why have I told you this story? It 
is because 1 want you to understand how all 
those folks burned with one mind. They were 
heart and soul minding that ship. That is 
the first thing. The secondis, I want you to 
understand what it is to mind heavenly things. 
Those men and women were all minding 
heavenly things. The men there with the 
life-saving rockets and ropes, holding on to 
the railings on the cliffs, were not minding 
the wet and the cold. They might have 
been at home, warm and dry; but dryness 
and warmth are earthly things. Whenever 
there are heavenly things to mind, we are 
never to mind warmth and dryness. The 
heavenly thing just then, for those men with 
the ropes and rockets, was to mind those 
lives in trouble and danger on the sea, and 
to mean to save them. That boatful of men 
too on the river—again and again their boat 
swamped, their way stopped, themselves 
ever on the verge of being pitched into the 
water and drowned—were risking nothing 
but earthly things. Their own boat and own 
bodies were both earthly things. They never 
minded these. They set their minds on 
another boat than theirs, on other bodies 
than theirs, out there at sea; and even boats 
and bodies, when they are other peoples’, may 
be our heavenly things. Whatever we are 
seeking to save, if it be something of others’, 








not our own, it is heavenly; and if we are 
drowned in doing it we go straight through 
our watery grave to the heavenly land where 
God is. Unselfishness, though it is only 
about boats and bodies with cork jackets on, 
is always a heavenly thing, which God loves 
and honours for ever. 

And those mothers and sisters and wives 
on that cliff, looking out at their men on that 
boiling sea, forgetting themselves and their 
households, and all that was dear in their 
anxiety to see those distressed men yonder 
saved, they were never minding earthly 
things. For husband and child and home— 
when they are selfishly loved, and to the 
injury of others—are earthly things. The 
heavenly thing is, while loving them all with 
a mighty passion, to love all men more. 
We cannot love our homes better than God 
loves them; but God loves the world too: 
He is the Father of all, And we mind 
heavenly things when we are brothers and 
sisters of all; and mean and feel it. 

This was the mind that was in Christ 
Jesus. Let it be in you also. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Little drops of water.” 
Lesson : Mark x. 13—16. 
Text: ‘Let this mind be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus.” 

Aut the quality of your life depends upon 
what you mind and don’t mind. When you 
have learnt to mind the right things, when 
the things you most care for are right, as 
Jesus thinks of right, then your life, with all 
its words and deeds and thoughts, will be 
right too. 

Now the right mind, and the only right 
one for anybody to have, and to have always, 
is the mind which was in Him who once 
lived in Nazareth. 

Ihave told you what it is to have bits of His 
mind; and at given moments in life, you 
have seen how heavenly and grand those bits 
make even the most commonplace and, other- 
wise, earthly people. For it is the mind of God 
that is in them when they love another 
more than self, and the world more than 
that other; for God, loving His Son, still 
sacrificed Him for the world. To have that 
sort of mind is to be a child of God. That 
is what “child of God” means. It means 
to have His way of thinking of things. 

Nowthere are full-grown children and there 
are new-born babes. It seems very strange to 
ask a little boy or a little girl to be a child of 
the great God. But the greatness of God lies 
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in the goodness of His deeds, not in His size. 
He is great in love, and if you will remem- 
ber that children of God are like children of 
men, first little beginners and then finished 
and perfect, it may not seem so strange a 
thing to ask you to be a child of God. It 
only means that you should begin your life 
with His mind in you. 

That wee bit of a baby boy asleep on his 
mother’s breast, with his rosy little mouth 
half open, his tiny hand lying just out of 
his small white robe where he has just fed, 
with little face all soft, and round, and still, 
will one day bowl at cricket, strike with a 
bat, and run and catch and throw just as 
men who play cricket do now, while the 
people who will watch him in his white 
suit clap their hands and cheer at his skill. 
He will be able to do it because he begins 
life with the mind of a man. He has only 
a very little of it, but he has it; and it will 
all come out in time if he lives and goes to 
school, and has school-boy’s arms and legs, 
and half holidays on summer days, and a 
cricket field to play in. He is asleep now, 
pretty little mite of a man as he is, with his 
parted lips. "When he bethinks him to wake 
up, he will only want a litile laugh, and 
a little milk, and a look about him. Then 
he will go off to sleep again. Yet will he 
be able, with those soft erumpled-up legs to 
run; to catch with those small, helpless 
hands, and to throw balls, and strike them 
with those fat, velvet arms. We know it, 
because we know that every man has grown 
from a little sleeping thing in its mother’s 
arms like this. It is a tiny human child, 
the child of man whose blood throbs in 
his little veins, whose powers lie in his little 
limbs. It is very wonderful, but God made 
itso. He will be able to do what grown boys 
and men do some day. 

Now think of this, and then remember 
that you are God’s offspring—a child of 
God. He is your Father in heaven, and 
therefore you can grow to be like Him. 

No father despises his baby because it 
can do so little. With the little that it can 
do, he is delighted and proud. The feel of 
its soft row of fingers clasped helplessly 
round one of his own, is quite as much to 
him as the sight of his grown boy handling 
skilfully his pen and tools. It is only the 
clasp of a little soft hand round a finger ; 
but it is a deep pleasure to him. And God 
is a Father. You may be as unlike Him as 
a new born babe is unlike its father, and yet 
all your ways be a great joy to Him. The 
‘perfect man in Christ”’ is hidden in His 





baby, and He can wait for it. Meanwhile, 
He likes you for your young way’s sake. 
But you are to grow to be, and learn to be, 
like Jesus. His mindings are to be in you. 
Now fancy that tiny baby we have just 
seen in its mother’s arms become a growing 
boy on his father’s lawn, with his first bat in 
his hand—a birthday present. See his 
father give him a gentle ball—how gentle 
it is. It is his first. He strikes at it, 
misses it, and looks behind him to see 
where it has gone, and runs after it into 
the laurels and picks it up and throws it 
to his father very wide of his mark. His 
father fetches it and says, ‘‘ Now try again,” 
and bowls, if possible, a little more gently 
than before. When his father has gone to 
business, he gets his sister to help him. Then 
in a week or two, he asks to be in the very 
junior club at school. And the boys at 
school are not like his father and his sister. 
They don’t care a bit whether he hits or 
not; they try to bowl him out, and he gets 
the heart knocked out of him. First his 
wickets are down, then he gives a good hit 
up into the air, and before he has time to be 
glad, he is caught out. But he takes heart 
again, and tries again to keep in and make 
runs; and because of that he has the 
making of a cricketer in him. And that is 
the way he learns to play, till at last he 
makes the spectators round the field cheer 
his manly cleverness, and the papers print his 
name among the kings of the cricket field. 
And that is the way to a life like Jesus, 
the King of the kings of goodness and bliss. 
First, you have to learn to live it at 
home, where all is tenderness and everybody 
will help you to learn. You will often fail, 
and a kind voice will say, ‘“‘ Try again,’”’ and 
you will be helped by home’s gentle ways. 
Those who love to help your first steps in 
cricket will help your first steps in following 
Jesus; while you are with your parents, and 
your brothers, and sisters, if they are at all 
what they ought to be, you will learn by 
tenderness, and by failure, and by trying again. 
Then you will have to learn where nobody 
cares whether you succeed or not. You will 
be put out, and disheartened, just as it suits 
other people. And then you will want a 
leader to give you confidence and heart to still 
follow Jesus, and win God’s “ well done.” 
That leader you will find in Jesus Him- 
self and in His real friends. Above all will 
you find it in reading the story of His agony 
and prayer in Gethsemane, and His obedience 
to death, even the death of the cross; and 
in prayer to Him, all quite alone. 
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‘* The six main characters are drawn carefully, and well differentiated. The book has many a touch 
of simple pathos, and many a passage of light-hearted high spirits.” —Scotsman. 


The Brownies: Their Book, With all the. Original 


Pictures and Poems by 
PatmeR Cox, as published in St. Nicholas, and with many new 
Pictures. Medium 4to., cloth, 6s. 


‘*Never, perhaps, has a book been published better calculated to afford unlimited amusement to 
little people than ‘ The Brownies.’ ”"—Xock. 


: Told in English 
New Fairy Tales from Brentano. x 7 pe 


GRATH Kroeker, and Pictured by F. Carrutuers Goutp. Eight 
Full-page Coloured Illustrations. Square 8vo., illustrated, paper 
boards, cloth back, 5s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


“ A really charming collection of stories.” —Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


: . cr, Left Behind. By Linpa Vitvari, 
When I was a Child 9 Author of “On Tuscan Hills,” &c. 


Illustrated. Square 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


** A finer girl’s book could nut be had.”’—Scotsman. 
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A Summer-Day’s Stroll. By Dr. Benjamin 
Ex:itis Martin. Illustrated by Joszpn 
PENNELL. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The stroll described in these pages may be imagined to be taken during the summer of 1888 ; all the 
«dates, descriptions, and references herein having been brought down to the present day. 
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THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


For 1888-9 will include :— 
The Century Gallery of Italian Masters, From, the Byzantines 


» to Tintoretto —en- 
graved by Timorny Cote from the original paintings, and accompanied by historical 
and critical papers by W. J. Stittman. 


Notes and Studies in Japan By Joxun La Fareg, illustrated with 


engravings from original studies by 
the artist. 


Ireland : Studies of its People, Customs, Landscape, Town Life, Literature and Arts. 


A Series of Irish-American Stories, oth humorous and pathetic ; 


each complete in itself, but 
having a connected interest. 


7 : : Mr. Georce Kennan’s Siberian articles, illustrated with 

Kennan in Siberia. sketches and photographs taken by Georce A. Frost, 

will contain, from November on, what the author believes to be the best and most. 
striking of all his material. 


Price 1s. 4d. Monthly. Post free, 19s. a Year. 


RPAPAPRAALPLAASYONV™ 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


Conducted by MARY MAPES DODGE. 


eAN “ ALL-AROUND THE WORLD” YEAR. 
3: Nicholas for the coming year will tell English boys and girls: 


of the thousands ot millions of children of other 
countries: of French girls in their little black alpaca aprons, and 
erman girls with their flaxen hair, and Italian boys with their dark. 
eyes, and clever American children (the cleverest take in St. Nicholas), and. 
little Chinese maidens, with their almond-eyes and long pigtails, and woolly- 
headed African pickaninnies. Of the homes of all these children, of the toys 
of the shy Japanese, of the pine woods of the blue-eyed Norwegians, of the 
furs and toboganning of the Canadians, of the gum trees and kangaroos of 
the Australians, of the sharks and clear blue seas of the chocolate-skinned 
South-Sea Islanders—in fact, nearly everything that amuses girls and interests 
boys, from the nursery rhymes of the Hottentot mothers to the guns and 
spears that the Icelandic fathers use to kill the white bears, St. Nicholas 
means to tell its readers in Great Britain and Ireland. 





Price 1s. Monthly. Post free, 14s. a Year. 











New Volume 





Just 
Published 
in 
“* The Nations 
Series.” 


5 ww 


Q@Medizval Hrance. 


By GUSTAVE MASSON. 


99 OOO 000000000000 000 


aN The Story of the Nations. 


Crown 8vo., Illustrated, 
and furnished with Maps 


and Indexes,each 5s. Presentation Fdit.,gilt edges, 5s.6d. 


L’interessante serie ]’Histore des Nations formera . . 


- un cours histoire 


universelle d’une trés grande valeur.—/ournal des Debats. 
The remarkable series.—Mew York Critic. 
That useful series.— Zhe Times. 
An admirable series. — Spectator. 
That excellent series.—Guardian. 
The series is likely to be found indispensable in every school library. 


This valuable series. —/Vonconformist. 


[Pall Mall Gazette. 


Admirable series of historical monographs.—Zcho. 
Volumes areas issued :— 


ROME. By Arthur Gilman. 
THE JEWS. 
CARTHAGE. 


EGYPT. By Canon Rawlinson. 
THE SARACENS, By Arthur Gilman. 


THE MOORS IN SPAIN, By Stanley Lane- | 
[ Poole. 


By Professor J. K. Hosmer. 
By Professor A. J. Church. 
GERMANY. By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 
ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. By Prof.J.Mahaffy. 


HUNGARY. By Arminius Vambéry. 
IRELAND. By Hon. Emily Lawless. 
THE GOTHS. By Henry Bradley. 
CHALDEA. By Zénaide A. Ragozin. 
ASSYRIA. By Zénaide A. Ragozin. 
TURKEY. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 
HOLLAND. By Prof. Thorold Rogers, 
PERSIA. By W. S. Benjamin. 
PHENICIA. By Canon Rawlinson. 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 


Prospectuses, &c., post free, 
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Cseful Books for Presents. 





and Young 

Women. By the Rev. E. J. Harpy, Author of “ How to be 

| Happy though Married,” &@c, Sq. Imperial 16mo., cloth, 6s. ; 
Presentation Edition, bevelled boards, gilt edges, in box, 7s. 6d. 

Contents.—The Five Talents of Woman.—The Power of a Woman’s Smile.—How to be a Lady.— 

Housewife or House-moth.—A Centre of Order.—Woman’s Work: to Teach.—Between School and 

Marriage.—Choosing a Husband.—Helpful Wives.—The Influence of a Wife.—Pets or Pests ?— 


Daughterfull Houses—for what ?—How to be Happy though Single.—Nurses and Nursing.—Daughters 
and Sisters.—Woman’s Letters.—Woman’s Studies. —A Girl’s Religion.—Woman’s Recreations. 


Industrial Rivers of the United Kingdom. 


By various well-known Experts. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


These Chapters are not confined to the commerce and industries which characterise the great 
rivers: the history of each stream is traced from the earliest times. The foundation of the trade and 
manufactures which distinguish the several ports and districts are noticed ; and the improvement of the 
rivers and harbours, and the development of the trade and commerce, up to the latest possible period, are 
dealt with at length. 








———_ ———__—. 


“UNWIN'S NOVEL SERIES.” 


Under the above heading Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN proposes to publish a Series 
that will include werks by some of the Best-Known Writers of the day. 








As it is intended to reprint from time to time Interesting Books not easily accessible 
otherwise, other classes of Literature than Fiction will be represented. But as Novels 
that have already proved favourites with the public, as well as original Novels, Tales and 
Sketches by New Writers, will be presented in a cheap and attractive form, the Series 
may well stand as 


“UNWIN’S NOVEL SERIES.” 


300 pp. Small Crown 8vo., limp cloth. Price 2s. each. 
VOLUME 1. 


GLADYS FANE. By T. Wemyss Reip. Fifth Edition. 


**Mr. Wemyss Reid has certainly by this book gained a place well to the front among the novelists 
of the class now living and writing among us.”— Saturday Review. 


VOLUME Ul. 
MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. By Mrs. W. K. Cuirrorp. 
VOLUME III. 


CONCERNING OLIVER KNOX. By G. Cotmore. (Ready. 





Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


he Five Talents of Woman. 4 300k for Girls 
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IL—HOME NOTES. 
MR. QUARRIER’S HOMES. 


OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


R. QUARRIER’S report of his work during | 
| man’s home is his castle ; and so children under 


the past year at the Homes for orphan and 


destitute children is one of the most wonderful | 
little books we have ever seen, and we read it | 
| or fourteen hours there; women, who are wives 


straight through from cover to cover. He calls it 
‘*A Narrative of Facts,” but we should prefer to 
call it a Christian fairy tale, for if ever there was 
a true fairy tale of lovely and beneficent work 
miraculously carried on year after year, this is it. 
It would be a beautiful dream if it were not true; 
but it is true, and is ten times more beautiful 
than any dream. Those who live northwards of 


curse. The Factory Acts do not touch them, and 
there a whole family will drudge from early 
morning till late at night, plying a hard and 
monotonous task, in dirt and degradation, fatal 
both to health and strength alike. The English- 


fourteen, who might not be set to work in a 
factory on half-time, are kept slaving for twelve 


| and mothers, swing the heavy hammers there 


from six in the morning till nine at night, while 
their babies lie cradled on the bellows, listening 


| to the clash of the iron rods and the forging of 


the Tweed know all about Mr. Quarrier and his | 
work already, but for the benefit of the benighted | 
| few years these villages must become extinct. 
devoted Kiimself body and soul to the task of | 


southerner let it be said that Mr. Quarrier has 


rescuing and caring for the orpham and neglected | 


children of Scotland; that he gathers them into 
Homes—orphans here, working boys there, in- 
curables somewhere else, those who are going to 
Canada, those who are to be seamen, young 
women and children in need of shelter—somehow 
and somewhere he finds room for all. And though 
it is a fixed principle with him not to make 
any public appeal for aid, year after year the 
money comes in, and in sufficient amount to keep 
the huge enterprise working and moving. During 
the past twelve months 390 children were ad- 
mitted to the Homes, making, with the 622 who 


the numbers have increased, the balance in hand 
has diminished ; for the year which began with 
£264 to the good, closes with a balance of 11s. 43d. 
it is a case for generous and prompt help, and all 
those who take an interest in the work should 
write for a Report to Mr. Quarrier, at the City 
Home, James Morrison Street, Glasgow, or send 
him a gift at once. 


A BLOT ON OUR CIVILISATION. 





Mr. Burnett is doing splendid service as | 


Labour Correspondent to the Board of Trade, 
and in one report after another he is bringing 
home to the heart and conscience of the nation 
their responsibility for the terrible burden of 


suffering and wretchedness which now rests upon | 


thousands of our workers—men, and women, and 
children too. Those who know the Midland 
villages in which the nailers and the chainmakers 
mostly live will recognise the absolute accuracy 


of the pictures which he draws, and will admit | 


that nothing is strained or exaggerated for the 
sake of effect. The industrial villages of the 


future may prove a wonderful blessing, but the | 


cottage workshops of the present are an absolute 





. 1:7, | else in its place.” 
were there already, a total of 1,012; but while | just what toomany red-hot reformers forget. They 


the fetters that they will wear till a premature 
old age comes upon them. It is but little comfort 
to know that the greed of middle-men and the 
pressure of competition has already reduced wages 
to starvation point, and that in the course of a 


We need not leave Nature to do the work alone, 
regardless of the pain and anguish that must come 
before the end, if by such action as we have 
already taken elsewhere we can relieve the suffer- 
ing and deliver the slave. 


A HOME IN EVERY CHURCH. 


The Methodist Times always hits hard, and when 
it strikes the right nail on the head, it drives it 
home. One of its recent articles on the Temper- 
ance question is full of practical sound sense. ‘‘If 
we smash the Liquor Trade in the name of the 
Lord,” says the editor, ‘‘ we must put something 
Of course we must ; but that is 


drive out the evil spirit, sweep and garnish the 
empty place, but keep it empty. There lies the 
peril, for so long as the house is vacant, there is 
always the possibility—say, rather, the certainty 
—that sooner or later the spirit will return, 
bringing back with it seven other devils worse 
than itself. ‘‘ When we close the public-house,” 
says Mr. Hughes, ‘‘we close the club, the reading- 
room, the debating hall, the committee room, the 
parlour of the working man.” If we take this 
away from him, we must find him some other 
place where he can meet his friends, talk over 
politics and business, eat, and amuse himself— 
aye, and smoke too if he wishes, however some 
good folks’ faces may lengthen at the very 
thought. And why, he asks, should we not 
turn to so excellent a use the vestries and other 
rooms built on to our churches and chapels, at 
present dark and dreary for so many days in the 
week? They were made for man, and should be 
made to serve their true purpose. The watchword 


of the religious movement in our time should be, 
A Church in every Home; the watchword of the 
social movement, A Home in every Church. 
Then the world would soon be won. 
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THE INCREASE OF MENDACITY. 


Are we losing our regard for truth? Is an easy 
tolerance of falsehood becoming common among 
us? So asks a writer in The Times, who attempts 
to prove our moral degeneracy by a long series of 
illustrations. With some of the details it is im- 
possible to agree. Political slander, for instance, 
is not a whit more reckless now than it was fifty 
or sixty years ago, as anyone may see who will 
take down a file of old newspapers; and gossip and 
tittle-tattle was as malicious then as it is now. 
But the main part of the case is incontestable. 
Newspapers have increased both in number and 
in kind, and both those who write and those who | 
read are far more anxious to hear what is said 
than to know what is true. Our tradesmen and 
manufacturers deceive on an enormous scale, both 
by advertisement and adulteration; and among the 
artisan classes it is but rarely that we find a person | 


| 





the project has been received with great favour in 
England. Such conferences often yield the most 
practical results, and even when apparently fruit- 
less they help to realise the true Christian 
conception, ‘‘ All ye are brethren.” 


A BLOW FOR VACCINATION, 


The article on Vaccination in the new volume 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica must count as an 
absolute triumph for the opponents of the com- 
pulsory system, and in fact for those who alto- 
gether disbelieve in its supposed value and efficacy. 
Dr. Creighton, the writer of the article, though 
he began his investigations with a bias in favour 
of the othodox opinion, has found himself com- 
pelled to abandon all his prepossessions and to 
concede all that Mr. Tebb and his friends could 
possibly desire. One point which he discusses is 
new, so far as this special controversy is concerned. 


capable of speaking the plain and simple truth. | Small-pox, he tells us, is a disease not natural to 
How the evil has arisen it would be hard to| Europe, but imported from the tropics, and it is 
explain, but of its existence there can be no | characteristic of all foreign diseases that they do 
doubt. For us as a nation this falling away is a | not establish themselves permanently save where 
very serious thing. There are some virtues which | they find conditions favourable to their existence, 
we never have professed—temperance is certainly | and even then they sometimes depart as suddenly 


one of them—but for generations past we have 
had the reputation of truthfulness, and if we lose 
that we lose a vital part of our moral inheritance, 
and shall soon find ourselves on the downward | 
path, since nations as well as individuals owe 
their success at least as much to their natural | 
virtues as to their natural ability. 


COMING CONFERENCES. | 


** Science,” says Professor Seeley, in one of those | 


picturesque phrases in which he will not allow 
other historians to indulge—‘“ science has given to 
the political organism a new circulation, which is 
steam; and a new nervous system, which is | 
electricity.” And if modern discoveries have | 





altered all the condition of political government, 
they have profoundly affected religious life as 
well. It is comparatively easy now for men from | 
all parts of the world to gather at one centre to | 
discuss such problems as are of universal concern ; 
and within afew weeks at the most their decisions 
are made known throughout the world. An 
(Ecumenical Conference no longer presents the 
enormous difficulties it once did, and considering 
_ the incalculable value of mutual sympathy and 
united action it is strange that such gatherings 
are not of more frequent occurrence. Just now, 
however, they follow more closely than usual. 
The Anglican Bishops met at Lambeth last 
summer. In 1891 there is to be a conference of 
delegates representing Methodist Churches in all 
parts of the world, and about the same time, or 
perhaps a little later, Congregationalists will 
meet in the same way, since the Australian 
Churches have suggested such an assembly and 








asthey came. What we are doing by vaccination, 
therefore, is to naturalise the disease which we 
ought to expel, and if this be so, every year 
strengthens the hold of the disease upon us. The 
theory is certainly plausible and ingenious, and 
though no doubt other medical authorities will 
dispute Dr. Creighton’s conclusions, this ver: 
distinet difference of opinion among experts must 
inflict a crushing blow on the law in its present 
state; compulsory vaccination is doomed, and we 
shall have to substitute compulsory isolation of 
the sufferer in its place, for at least we shall never 
admit the right of anyone to spread so malignant 
and foul a disease with impunity. 


THE OATHS BILL. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury must have 
needed a large amount of courage to resist the 
pressure put upon him by the opponents of the 
Oaths Bill, who saw in the measure merely a 
triumph of Atheism, though it really delivers 
Christianity from a grave scandal and reproach, 
and might well have been described as an Act to 
provide against Profanation and Blasphemy. 
But it is strange how many devout and earnest 
people in their blindness catch at the shadow and 
miss the substance. In this case they were 
anxious that all alike, whether they believed a 
God to exist or not, should be compelled to take 
His name upon their lips in the most solemn form, 
if their evidence is to stand good in a Court of 
Justice, regardless of the fact that the law, as it 
now exists, silences the man whose conscience is 
scrupulous though his faith is lost, while it does 
not debar those who look upon the oath asa 
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formal and trivial superstition. They forget that 
an oath taken without meaning and without 
reverence is profanity in its extreme form, and 
that in many cases at present a man must choose 
between two alternatives, and either allow justice 
to miscarry or utter words implying a faith that 
he does not feel. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
PERIL IN AFRICA, 


In spite of the best intentions, we are seriously 
mismanaging matters on the East coast of Africa, 
and though through confused and conflicting 
accounts it is difficult to see precisely how far we 
are actually committed by our treaty with 
Germany, there is every reason for fearing that 
the agreement to join in the blockade of the coast 
has already made us responsible in the eyes of the 
natives for the military operations in which our 
allies are engaging on the mainland. By doing 
so, we are not only compromising our reputation, 
but actually endangering the lives of our fellow 
countrymen right into the heart of the continent, 
for news travels swiftly, and when it is heard far 
away. in the interior that white men on the coast 
are attacking and burning villages, the natives in 
the interior will not be slow in avenging the 
wrongs of their fellow-countrymen on any 
foreigner whom they may find amongthem. The 
fact is that every day makes the real purpose of 
«sermany more clear. What Germany has in 
view is colonisation and commerce, not civilisation, 
philanthropy, or Christianity. The great East 
African company, which was expected to do so 
much, has met with ignominious failure, and the 
authorities at Berlin are straining every nerve to 
establish it again, and to give it a new lease of life 
with our aid. As for ourselves, Dr. Smythies, the 
Missionary Bishop, and Mr. Joseph Thomson, the 
great African explorer, both agree that we are 
undoing the work of years, strengthening the 
hateful traffic we long to suppress, and throwing 
back the state of the coast to what it was fifty 
years ago. 


THE PRISONER OF CIIILLON. 


Miss Stirling’s imprisonment in the castle 
which Byron made famous is indeed a monstrous 
piece of iniquity ; but it is at least a relief to 
know that she is in comparative comfort, as a 
letter in that bright and always welcome little 
paper the Christian Leader very clearly shows. 
A young lady writing from Montreux gives a 
most cheerful account of the whole affair. 
‘* Her room,” she says, ‘‘is not one’s idea of a 
prison cell, for it is large, has a stove in it, is 
beautifully warm, and she has a sort of feather 
bed such as we all have here—to say nothing of 
the view from her window being simply lovely, 
overlooking the lake and the mountains, with 








Villeneuve to the left.” Her friends visit her in 
numbers, and regularly pic-nic in her rooms, so 
things might be very much worse after all; and 
though Miss Stirling has suffered in health, 
that is due far more to reaction from the strain 
and excitement of her evangelistic work than to 
the rigours of her captivity But imprisonment, 
whether mild or severe, is imprisonment still, 
and those who undergo it for conscience’ sake, 
either in the comfortable chamber above or in 
the dungeon below, keep vivid and fresh the 


| traces left there by the martyrs of other days— 


“Which still appeal from tyranny to God.” 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
THE REPLY TO CANON TAYLOR. 


Mr. Stock, the Secretary to the Church Mission- 
ary Society, is a good and worthy man, but his 
reply to Canon Taylor shows that he does not 


understand the tactics of controversy. In The 
Fortnightly Review for November, the Canon 
published one of his characteristic articles, 


slashing and dashing, defying the laws of logic 
and arithmetic, audacious in assertion and 
fertile in misconception. It was not an article 
to leave unanswered, but the reply ought to have 
been crushing and decisive. The Canon’s own 
weapons should have been turned against himself, 
and an article such as an editor delights to print 
and subscribers to read, should have been sent in 
promptly for publication in the December number 
of the Review. Instead of doing so, the Secretary 
writes to the editor asking if he will insert a 
rejoinder, and the latter, unwilling to commit 
himself until he has seen the quality of the article, 
leaves the question unanswered. Ten days are 
lost, and then Mr. Stock, it being now too late 
to send an article, writes a letter instead. The 
letter is excellent—quiet, clear, conclusive, but 
absolutely without style; it is indisputably dull, 
nearly as dull as an average report. The Canon 
must have chuckled as he read it, knowing that 
if he has made the worse cause appear the better, 
the world is not likely to find it out till he meets 
an antagonist of his own temper, with plenty of 
body as well as plenty of brain ; for rhetoric still 
counts for something, especially in controversy 
of this kind, and the crowd always suppose that 
the swordsman who stamps and shouts is getting 
the better of the bout. 


A CHINESE LADY DOCTOR, 


Mr. Sadler, writing from Amoy, reports that 
Dr. King, a young Chinese lady, has settled in 
that city to carry on medical work among her own 
people. She has received a thorough training in 
America, and in the college of which she was a 
member succeeded iu gaining the highest degree. 
Already her patients are beginning to recognise 
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the comforts of her hospital and the skilfulness 
of her treatment, and she is certain to produce a 
great impression. We shall all watch for further 
accounts of her work with interest, for as Mr. 
Sadler justly says, a woman doctor for women, 
and that woman a Chinese for the Chinese, is an 
absolute inspiration. 


A BIT OF SHARP PRACTICE. 


Praise, even from Canon Taylor, the apologist 
of Mohammedanism, seemed welcome to the Salva- 
tion Army, for they went so far as to reprint his 
first article at their private press, and circulated it 
with the words ‘‘ Private and Confidential” in- 
scribed on the cover. The Church Missionary 
Society very naturally took offence, and The Record 
delivered a vehement protest against the methods 
employed on this as on other occasions by the 
Salvation Army, to strengthen themselves at the 
cost of other religious societies. Mr. Booth’s 
reply is ingenious, to say the least. He asserts, 
firstly, that he does not consider the article 
in question hostile to any missionary society ; 
secondly, that the circulation of the pamphlet was 
confined to ‘the chief friends” of the Army ; 
and thirdly, that the copies were suppressed as 
soon as complaint was made. Is Mr. Booth quite 
serious? If the Canon’s articles are not unfriendly 
to the Church Missionary Society, we should be 
curious to see a specimen of his writing when he 
is avowedly hostile. If, again, the pamphlet was 
intended for the benefit of a few friends, it would 
have been less costly to buy copies of the article 
from the publishers ; and it is certainly strange 
that ‘‘ Private and Confidential” should have been 
endorsed on reprints of a Review article, unless 
they were intended to serve in organising ‘a com- 
bined but secret attack ; while the very fact that 
the first public protest produced an immediate sup- 
pression of the pamphlet suggests that the motives 
which led to its publication were not altogether 
creditable. And, lastly, whatever may have been 
the intention, there is no doubt as to the result. 
Everyone knows that the pamphlet was used to 
disparage the Society and to glorify the Army ; 
and that is quite enough. The Salvation Army 
and its leaders, in spite of many virtues, seem 
sometimes to have a distinct Jesuitical taint, and 
to be firmly convinced that the end will always 
justify the means. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
LORD MOUNT-TEMPLE. 


Without rivalling the fame of his friend and 
ally, the late Earl of Shaftsbury, Lord Mount- 
Temple has been conspicuous for many years on 
account of his deep religious earnestness and his 
holy enthusiasm for social reform, and as one who 
devoted wealth, rank, and influence without 


reserve to his Master’s service. He had reached 





the age of seventy-seven when he died, but though 
in the fulness of years, he had still retained all the 
interests and sympathies of former days, and had 
not yet ceased to take his own part in work and 
council. He was a warm friend of Ragged Schools ; 
he helped Mr. Samuel Morley to secure the Royal 
Victoria Hall in the Waterloo Road and to turn it 
into a centre of pure and healthy influence ; and 
he largely assisted Mr. Charrington in the work 
which he is still carrying on in the East End. 
Nor were his energies confined to the cause of 
social reform, for very many look back to the 
conferences organised year after yearat Broadlands, 
his place in Hampshire, with grateful memories of 
the spiritual life and strength which came to them, 
together with Christians of many churches, severed 
elsewhere, perhaps, but united there. Some men 
derive distinction from their rank; others add 
lustre to it, and Lord Mount-Temple was pre- 
eminently one of the latter. 


THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 


Like Lord Mount-Temple, the Duchess of 
Sutherland had thoroughly mastered the great 
principle that rank means responsibility, and 
that every privilege brings an added duty with 
it. Her influence and example were ever on tlie 
side of good, none the less powerful because un- 
obtrusive. She was a warm and generous friend 
of all evangelistic work, and had wonderful tact 
or skill in winning recruits, as Mr. Moody and 
many preachers besides have found. She was 
most active, however, in the cause of total 
abstinence, wore the Blue Ribbon herself, and was 
always anxious to induce others to do the same, 
whether in town or in her second home at 
Torquay. She will be greatly missed and greatly 
mourned. 


COLONEL DUNCAN, M.P. 


Now and then death reveals a man’s truc 
character as we have never seen it before, or, at 
least, some sides of it hitherto unsuspected by 
the world. It was so in Colonel Duncan’s case. 
All of us knew the member for Holborn as a 
distinguished officer and rising politician ; as one 
who had succeeded in impressing his strongest and 
most prejudiced antagonists with a sense of his 
fairness, honesty, and ability, and had won a re- 
markable tribute from Mr. Gladstone himself. But 
we had not suspected in how many religious and 
philanthropic enterprises he was personally engaged 
ot interested, or how widely his sympathies went 
out. to all who are endeavouring to make the 
world brighter and better, till after his loss one 
society after another began to acknowledge their 
indebtedness to him for services rendered without 
fuss, noise, or show. He was the best type of an 
English officer, just the man whom Kingsley or 
Robertson would have loved and honoured. 
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| Sir Walter Scott 
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The Edinburgh 


HE Author of Waverley, 


: G Mss Writing in his Diary 
ys ay under the date 13th December 1825, says :— 
a aus Ds 
Zune ‘Went to the Yearly Court of the Edinburgh Assurance 
“* Company, to which I am one of those graceful and useless 
‘* appendages, called Directors Extraordinary—an extraordinary 
** Director I should prove had they elected me an ordinary 
“one. There were there moneyers and great oneyers,’ men of 
** metal—counters and discounters—sharp, grim, prudential faces 
“eyes weak with ciphering by lamp-light—men who say to gold, Be 
**thou paper; and to paper, Be thou turned into fine gold. . .°. My 
“ reverend seigniors had expected a motion for printing their Contract, 
“ which I, as a piece of light artillery, was brought down and got into battery 
**to oppose. I should certainly have done this on the general ground, that 
‘¢ while each person could at any time obtain sight of the Contract at a call on 
“ the Directors or Managers, it would be absurd to print it for the use of the 
** Company, and that exposing it to the eyes of the world at large was in all 
‘“* respects unnecessary, and might teach novel Companies to avail themselves 
“ of our rules and calculations—if false, for the purpose of exposing our 
‘“¢ errors—if correct, for the purpose of improving their own schemes on our 
“ model. But my eloquence was not required, no one renewing the motion 
“under question; so off I came, my ears still ringing with the sound of 
“thousands and tens of thousands, and my eyes dazzled with the golden 
“« sleam offered by so many capitalists. 
“Walked home with the Solicitor*—decidedly the most hopeful young 
“man of his time.”’—Vide Lockhar’s Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. 





1 Vide 1st King Henry IV., Act II. Scene 1. ‘* Gadshill, —I am joined with . . . 
nobility and tranquillity ; burgomasters and great oneyers.' 

2 John Hope, Esq., His Majesty's Solicitor-General for Scotland, was at this meeting 
re-elected an Extraordinary Director of the Company. 








Printed by R. & R. CLARK, Edinburgh. 











Sit Halter Scott and The Evinburgh Life Office. 





THE Company referred to in the foregoing extract had been founded 
two years previously, viz. in 1823. It was the first of its kind estab- 
lished north of the Tweed for the prosecution of Life Assurance apart 
from any other branch of business, and it owed its formation and much of 
its early success to members of the profession of which Sir Walter Scott 
was so distinguished an ornament. Sir Walter himself took an active 
interest in its affairs. His name appears again and again in the records 
of the meetings as making formal motions, and as offering wise suggestion 
or shrewd counsel when difficulties arose in the management of a business 
which in those early days was perhaps but little understood. Besides 
being an Extraordinary Director, he was a Policyholder in the Company 
to a substantial amount, thus illustrating by his example the appreciation 
of the benefits of Life Assurance which so many great and wise men have 
shown in a similar practical way. A reduced facsimile of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Policy is given on another page. 


The Company to which the famous Romancer thus lent his support 
has made great progress since his day. By the steady development 
of its connections with the public, THe EpinpurGH Lire ASSURANCE 
Company has grown from small beginnings to be a solid and important 
institution. 


At the meeting to which the above extract relates, it was reported with 
no little gratification that the realised funds amounted to £65,550, and 
the annual income to £15,000. 


The Funds now exceed £2,250,000, and the Annual Income exceeds 
£300,000. 


The Company has also made great progress in liberalising the con- 
ditions 6n which Assurances are effected. Restrictions on Foreign Travel 
and Residence are in great measure removed. Valuable policies are no 
longer subject to the risk of forfeiture through omission to pay a premium. 
Claims are payable immediately on the requisite proofs being furnished, 
and not after an interval of months as formerly ; and, in general, the whole 
arrangements of the Office have been made as liberal and advantageous 
as possible. At the same time the Rates of Premium are moderate, and 
the system of dividing the Profits is such as to secure very substantial 
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Sir Walter Scott anv The Evinburgh Life @Oftice. 





benefits to the Assured. Participation commences from the outset of 
each Policy, and the rates of Bonus increase as age advances. The 
Prospectus contains full information on all these points. 


The Company has established itself in all the important centres 
throughout the United Kingdom. Besides the Offices mentioned below, 
there are Agents in nearly every town, from whom Prospectuses and all 
particulars may be had, and who will gladly aid in carrying through 
Proposals for Assurance. 


The Erinhburgh Lite Assurance Compan. 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


PRESIDENT. 
SIR GRAHAM GRAHAM MONTGOMERY OF STANHOPE, BART, 


VICE-PRESIDENT. 
THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF LOTHIAN, K.T., 
Her Majesty's Secretary of State for Scotland. 


EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. | ORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
Sir JAMES JOSEPH ALLPORT. | Joun Boyp, Esq., Publisher. 
The Hon. THOMAS CHARLES BRUCE. | GEORGE Barciay, Esq., Merchant. 
CLaup HAMILTON HAMILTON, Esq. JouN Bruce, Esq., W.S. 
The Hon. LorD KINNEAR. | W. Eis GLOAG, Esq. , Sheriff of Perthshire. 
WILLIAM MAcGILLIvRAY, Esq. | GEORGE BRUCE, Esq., W.S. 
JouN OrpD MacKENnzlE of Dolphinton, Esq.| Cuas. G. H. KINNEAR, Esq., Architect. 
The Right Hon. LorD MELVILLE. | James Howpen, Esq., C.A. 


James Top MeERrcER of Scotsbank, Esq. | CHRISTOPHER Douc-as, Esq., W.S. 
JouN BastL HAMILTON MONTGOMERY | HamILTonN A. Hortson, Esq., Manager, 


of Newton, Esq. British Linen Company Bank. 


ARCHIBALD BuRN Murpocu, Esq. | Harry CHEYNE, Esq., W.S. 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL SWINTON of | Tames SyME, Esq., Edinburgh. 
Kimmerghame, Esq. | GEO. MILLER CUNNINGHAM, Esq., C.E. 


Manager—GEORGE MACRITCHIE Low, F.R.S.E., F.F.A. 


Secretary—ARCHIBALD Hewat, F.F.A., F.LA, 


LONDON OFFICE: 11 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


Secretary in London—FRANK GRIFFITH. 


DUBLIN . 55 UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. | LIVERPOOL . . . . 40 CASTLE STREET. 
MANCHESTER... . 12 KING STREET. | NEWCASTLE, 4ST. NICHOLAS BUILDINGS. 
GLASGOW. . 122 ST. VINCENT STREET. | DUNDEE .. 56 COMMERCIAL STREET. 


16 BENNETT'S HILL. | BRISTOL . . . . . 20 CLARE STREET. 
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Reduced Facsimile of Policy cffected by 






StR WALTER Scott, Bart., 


IN THE YEAR 1824, WITH 


Che Cdinburgh Life Assurance Company, 
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fath etieted ax Assurance with the @dinbucgh Lite Sesucance Company, os << orn Lily fr th whale term of lb ia the sum ot iw A cemssat Aesamlltame 
and bath subscribed, or caused t0 be sulscribed and deposited at the 
Office of the raid Company, © Dectanarion bearing date the «Zareresy 52a —__day of a Thousond Eight Huntred and, Zonen gy yinewes —___. 
ccfting foxth, smsongit othet thistgs. <2 oplinary and present state of health, and that on thet day 4 i wot eed the nge of egg shank Fears end hath pol Cheam of 
Pw and “dite Hovnsi, hadaw Aitiizpt anat ghd Me ——to the Directors of the said Company, as the 
Psat fis seh Aesuance fern your fom the Kie=a97 75 AG ay OO Sarton heap pm Thowsand Eight Hundred and Sinn pS ee eee 
Aow hnow all men By these presents, That f the mid. C~ Bache <nce<——______ stl dic at any time previous to the Finely GG tay bt Aeneas 
One Thousind Eight Hundred and Za. <i> ——____, o in the event of “A: living beyond the said term, if A —or s<<o — Amignecs shall pay to the Dircetors of thermia 
Company Guaing Xs Jils, ihe iho Premium, on ot belore the Sawsely yG Hed. day of A Knarentie?—_____One Thonsand Eight. Hundred and Fasenby fonw 
end on of before the sume day and month in every subsequent Year, during the caistenee of this Policy, the Cepital Stock, and Funds of the said Company shall be subject and liable to pay and make goo! 
° ot cs Hers, Exccutors, or Amignces, within three calcndar months next after the Decease of the said 
IE healin oan shall have been duly certified and proved to the reasonable satisfaction of the Court of Disectors of the 
said Company, the mid.sum of Ze Miccenaud- foovnets 
fhe laefu money of Great Britain,. together with such. further sum or sami as may, under the Regulations off thie maid Compeny, have bopn trent time to time appropriated 
es a Bonus or Addition to this Policy, Provrded alwangs, That che Asurance hereby granted. shill at all times, and under all circumstances, be subject to the terms and conditions priated on the 
heck of Ole Polley, snd sliall be salid only in-taso tho declaration hencin etean safersed bo shall prove ia all vespects true ; and this Assaranct shall be void ia case the whl @Lc~ tation wof@g> 
gm beyond the limits of Europe, or shal) enter into any sctusl Military or Naval service without Icave from the Court of Dircetom ; or shall dic upon the seas, (except im 
patting from one part of dhe United Kingdom to another ; sind also, except in time of peace; th » dcck 1 vemse! or steamboat, from Dritish to Foreign parts, between the Teac! and Brest, or from Forcign 
ports situated a8 aforesaid to British ports,) ot shall die by Suicide, Duclling, or the hands of Justice. QProP(ded algo, and it is hereby Declared to be the ruc intent and menaing of these presents, 
‘That the Capatdl Stock smd Puncls of the said Company, for tho time being, shall alone be answerable fur any demand therenpo, under or by virtue of this Policy, and that no clarm or demand under 
ex by vitae of this Paticy, shall lic against any person or petsons exeept the Partners of the said Company, and which Partners shall wot. ander amy circumstances be subject or liable to such demand, 
theamoust of his or her shares of the said Capital stock, or Vands, any thing in this Policy f9 the contrary notwi e gu ‘We, three of the Ordinary Directors of 
Pa tn ET AT ON Raewettenthee fort heahe Tort Lt Loom 
supe paper Stamped secording to Lav, st Edinburgh the pKeatd—————ay of Foomatar Comet eaeniind ney yer, 


Defore these Witnesses, » Zone Tice alaenagey ecb oaKp LLG met A wii Pratt I oo 


Pulhtyng 
by ( Zw AMC. on 
Exulbol Aabylen, ony Ate 4 , Ags hid 108 
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The Sum assured by this Policy was paid on the death of Sir Walter Scott 
in the year 1832. Great improvements have since been made in the terms and 
conditions of the Company’s Policies. 
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COPE’S CIGAR ETTES. Hand made, 
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Are made by English Girls. } 
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BIRD’S EYE... _ 8d. per packet of 12. 
JULIANA hice sak 3d. per packet of 10. 
WHIFFS ou one 4d. per packet of 10. 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, 4d. per packet of 10. _ } 
SOLACE on on 6d. per packet of 10. 


COPE’S CIGARETTES. Hand made. 


Are made in a model English Factory. 





GOLDEN CLOUD—6d. per box of 12. 


WITH and WITHOUT TUBES. 


FAIRY—A Cigar Cigarette. 9d. per bundle of 10. 
DUBEC—Finest Turkish ... 9d. per box of 10. 
1/- per box of 20. 


Sold by all Tobacconists. ! 
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Sold by all Tobacconists. 
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COPE’S CIGARETTES are made by English Girls. 


Are not made in Continental Prisons. 


COPE’S CIGARETTES are made in a model English Factory. 


Are not made in the Slums of Cairo or Constantinople. 





TOBACCO WORKS-— 10, Lorp Netson Street, LIVERPOOL. 
Branch Tobacco Factory—89, Great Eastern St., LONDON, E.C. 
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For “All sorts and conditions of men.” 


COPES PACKET 
TOBACCOS. 


Cope’s Smoking Mixture. 
Cope’s Bristol Bird’s Eye. 
Golden Cloud. 
Cope’s Golden Shag. 
Our Mutual Friend. 
Cope’s Cut Cavendish. 


Rifle Cake. May Flower, full flavour. 
Rose Bud, mild flavour. 


All of which are sold in packets only, 
1 oz. and upwards, bearing our Registered 


Trade Mark. 


*,* In the event of our Packet Tobaccos not being procurable in your 
district a 1-lb. Parcel, of assorted samples, will be supplied, carriage paid, 
on receipt of P.O. 7/6. 








As our business is entirely wholesale, the addresses of Dealers, in places 
where we are inadequately represented, are earnestly invited, so that 
latest Lists, Terms, etc., may be forwarded. 





LIWVERPOOL: 10, Lord Nelson Street. 
LONDON: 89, Creat Eastern Street, E.C. 
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Are made by English Girls. 


BIRD’S EYE... bia 3d. per packet of 12. 
JULIANA ioe ine 3d. per packet of 10, 
WHIFFS oot on 4d. per packet of 10. 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, 4d. per packet of 10. 
SOLACE si Mes 6d. per packet of 10. 


Sold by all Tobacconists. 


COPE’S CIGARETTES. Hand made. 





Are made in a model English Factory. 


GOLDEN CLOUD—6d. per box of 12. 


WITH and WITHOUT TUBES. 


FAIRY—A Cigar Cigarette. 9d. per bundle of 10. 
DUBEC—Finest Turkish ... 9d. per box of 10. 
1/- per box of 20, 


Sold by all Tobacconists. 
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COPE’S CIGARETTES are made by English Girls. 
Are not made in Continental Prisons. 


COPE’S CIGARETTES are made in a model English Factory. 


Are not made in the Slums of Cairo or Constantinople. 





TOBACCO WORKS-— 10, Lorp Netson Street, LIVERPOOL. 


Branch Tobacco Factory—89, Great Eastern St., LONDON, E.C. 
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COPE’S CIGAR ETTES. Hand made, 
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For “All sorts and conditions of men.” 


COPES PACKET 
TOBACCOS. 
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Cope’s Smoking Mixture. 
Cope’s Bristol Bird’s Eye. 
Golden Cloud. 
Cope’s Golden Shag. 
Our Mutual Friend. 
Cope’s Cut Cavendish. 


Rifle Cake. May Flower, full flavour. 
Rose Bud, mild flavour. 


All of which are sold in packets only, 
1 oz. and upwards, bearing our Registered 


Trade Mark. 


*,* In the event of our Packet Tobaccos not being procurable in your 
district a 1-lb. Parcel, of assorted samples, will be supplied, carriage paid, 
on receipt of P.O. 7/6. 





As our business is entirely wholesale, the addresses of Dealers, in places 
where we are inadequately represented, are earnestly invited, so that 
latest Lists, Terms, etc., may be forwarded. 





LIWERPOOL: 10, Lord Nelson Street. 
LONDON: 89, Creat Eastern Street, E.C. 
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) REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 


' GOLDEN CLOUD. 





} Class 45. No. 5604. (| 
Feoferferfe ihe the fe the she sfeafeatere she af fe fe she sf ole ale nferie serie | 
FAO-SIMILE OF LABEL. Registered Trade Mark, \( 
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COPE BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED. 


SPREPE PEPE REP EE PEE SEES 








WHEN YOU ASK FOR /T7, 
SHE THAT YOU GEHT /7. 


Smokers not getting it are requested to 
write to the Head Office, Lord Nelson Street, 
Liverpool, for a list of Tobacconists in their 
locality who sell GOLDEN CLOUD. 


LONDON ADDRESS: 89, Great Eastern Street, E.C. 
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«+ Affords Mutual Assurance with 
Perfect Security without Individual Liability. 





DIRECTORS. 

Cbairman.—_HENRY BARNETT. Esq. 
Deputy=Chairman.—The Right Hon. E. PLEYDELL BOUVERIE. 
ROBERT CRAWFURD ANTROBUS, Esq. C. H. W. ACOURT REPINGTON, Esq. 
CHARLES ARTHUR BARCLAY, Esq. Sir GEORGE K. RICKARDS, K.C.B 
MICHAEL BIDDULPH, Esq., M.P. ALFRED SARTORIS, Esq. 
ALFRED BUCKLEY, Esq. Sir AUGUSTUS K. STEPHENSON, K.C.B. 
JOHN HARMAN, Esq. Right Hon. LORD SUDELEY. 


Scerctary._JOHN RALPH GRIMES, Esq. 





LN 4 Actuary.—_RICHARD CHARLES FISHER, Esq. BS 7 














ZINTERS: C. & E. LAYTON, LONDON [ P.T.o. 
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> Econo + Life + Assurance + Society. < 





HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY (Established 1823) grants 
Assurances at the lowest rates of Premium, and at the same time secures to 
Policyholders the full benefit of their contributions, The rates are considerably 

lower than those usually charged for Assurances, with early participation in Profits, thus 

securing the immediate advantage of a larger original Assurance than may be obtained 

elsewhere for the same payment. 

Examples of Single Premium or Annual Premiums required for the Assurance of £100, 
payable at Death, With Profits. 





Age } . ANNUAL PREMIUM PAVABLE DURING— 

next | Single ———_—___—_—_—_—__— ———_— — 
Birth. | Premium. Whole Term | Twenty Years! Fifteen Years| Ten Years | Five Years 
day. | of Life. only. | only. only. only. 

é a a co are | ‘ 
14 7 
19 0 
43 
10 I! 
19 9 
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SECURITY. 

Funps in Hanp _ i «s+ $3,562,753 
ANNUAL INCOME ‘ a en ai ee $377,282 
ExistING SuMs AssuRED, including outstanding Bonuses £9,319,961 

CLAIMS have been paid to the amount of over Eight millions. 

CAsH PROFITS have been declared, amounting to nearly Two millions and a half 
sterling, representing Reversionary Bonuses of Four millions one hundred and fifty-three 
thousand pounds; and, in.some instances, Policies have been trebled in amount by the 
accrued Bonuses. 

MUTUAL CONSTITUTION. 

There being no Shareholders to participate in the Profits, the whole are divided among 

the Policyholders, who are expressly exempt from individual lia 


ADVANTAGES. 

SELECT BUSINESS.—Policies are issued only on first-class lives. 

EQUITABLE AND ComMpouNnD Bonus SysTeEM.—Policies in the ECONOMIC not only 
increase in participation, at each succeeding Division, in proportion to the increased age 
of the Assured, but the additions are also calculated on the original Sums Assured and 
previous Bonuses. 

EARLY BoNnus.—Notwithstanding the very low rates of Premium charged, the Profits are 
not reserved for the exclusive benefit of any select class of Policyholders, but are divided 
amongst all With-Profit Policies in force at each investigation, the Bonuses vesting after 
payment of the fifth year’s Premium. 

INTERMEDIATE BONUs paid for each year from the date of the preceding investigation on 
all Policies of not less than five years’ duration which may become Claims before the next Division. 

OPTION GIVEN IN APPLYING Bonvuses.—The Bonus lared at each Division may be 
applied either to increase the Sums Assured, or to reduce the future Premiums for the remainder 
of life or for five years only, or the immediate value may | i ! 

IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims are paid immediately on production of proof 
of death and title. 

The Conditions will be found most favourable i 
SURRENDER VALUES, PAYMENTS OF CLAIMS, 
WHOLE WORLD POLICIES, FULLY PAID-UP POLICIES, 
LIMITS OF FREE RESIDENCE, LOANS ON THE SOCIETY’S POLICIES, 
REINSTATEMENT OF LAPSED POLICIES. 
S as 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
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BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION. 








Tue THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, was held on May 
30th, 1888, at the Cannon Street Hotel, FOUNTAIN JOHN HARTLEY, Esa., 
the Chairman of the Company (Honorary Secretary of the Sunday School Union), 
presiding. 

THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT. 

1. The New Business of the THIRTY-THIRD YEAR consists of 1,783 
Policies, issued for £330,175, the Annual Premiums thereon being £10,386. 

2. The Business in Force at the end of the year consisted of 28,226 
Policies, assuring £5,260,235. 10s. 1d.; the Annual Premiums thereon being 
£156,764. 3s. 1d. 

3. The Payments of the Thirty-third Year under Policies have been 
£83,898. 11s. 6d., under 480 Policies. The total amount paid for Policies, 
Claims, and Bonuses, since the commencement of the Company is £1,120,758 
17s. 1id.; there has also been paid in our thirty-third year for Policies 
surrendered £9,186. 16s. 7d., making the total paid for surrenders from the com- 
mencement of the Company £63,153. 8s.10d. After all outgoings, £64,760. 
6s. 2d. have been added to the Accumulated Fund, which now amounts to 
£1,206,569. 17s. 6d. 

4. The Eleventh Triennium of the Company having terminated on the 31st 
January last, the Board was advised by their Actuary to follow the recent current 
of Actuarial opinion by adopting as the basis of valuation the Institute of 
Actuaries Hm. (Healthy Males) Table and to value their liabilities at 3} per cent. 
interest on ordinary Whole Life Mutual Policies, being about four-fifths of the 
whole business, and 4 per cent. on the rest of the business. The results 
of the valuation show that a surplus has accrued on the Mutual Depart- 
ment of £65,957. The Directors recommend that out of the profits 
in the Mutual Department a reversionary bonus should be allocated on all 
Policies in that Department effected on or prior to the 31st January, 1887, 
which shall be in force on lst June next as follows, viz.: On Policies for the 
whole term of life effected on or prior to the 3lst day of January, 1885, a 
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reversionary bonus of £3 per cent. on the amount of such Policies, and on Policies 
effected between the lst of February, 1885, and 31st of January, 1886, inclusive, 
£2 per cent., and on Policies effected between the lst of February, 1886, and the 
31st January, 1887, inclusive, £1 per cent., and on other Policies effected on or 
before the 31st January, 1887, and entitled to participate, a proportionate bonus 
to be calculated by the Actuary. 

5. The Policyholders who have elected to take their bonuses by reduction of the 
premiums, or by making the Policies payable earlier will have an equivalent 
benefit to be calculated by the Actuary. 

6. The effect of the change of the basis of valuation has been to greatly strengthen 
the reserves of the Company, which will tend to increase the; fund available for 
profits on both participating and non-participating business at subsequent divisions. 

7. The Directors deeply regret the decease of their late highly esteemed and 
valued colleagues, Mr. William Macdonald Basden, and Mr. James Clarke. In the 
first instance, Mr. William Potter Olney was elected to sit at the Board until the 
ensuing Annual Meeting, and Mr. Thomas Edmund Heller, a member of the 
London School Board, was elected as an Auditor. Subsequently Mr. Thomas 
Edmund Heller was elected on the Board in the place of Mr. James Clarke, and 
Mr. Alfred Conder, F.R.I.B.A., was elected Auditor. 

8. The officers who go out by rotation are Mr. Fountain John Hartley and 
Mr. William Sutton Gover, Directors; and Mr. Alfred Henry Baynes, Auditor. 
Mr. William Potter Olney will also be submitted for election as Director in the 
place of Mr. William Macdonald Basden, and Mr. Thomas Edmund Heller as 
Director in the place of Mr. James Clarke, deceased, and Mr. Alfred Conder as 
Auditor in the place of Mr. William Potter Olney. 

9. The Policyholders are heartily thanked for their continued efforts to assist 
the Board in the extension of the Company, and if they will bring in at 
least one new Policyholder during the 34th year they will maintain the Com- 
pany’s character for growth, progress and beneficence. 

In addressing the meeting the Manacine Drrecror, Witttam Surron Gover, 
Esa., F.I.A., F.S.S., said :— 

A third of a century has passed away since the establishment of the Bririsx 
Eaqurrantze Assurance Company. During that period there has been successfully 
built up a large and important institution, bestowing continually greater and more 
valuable benefits upon its Policyholders. Under the Policies of the Company 
there have been paid in Claims and Bonuses £1,120,759, and for Surrenders on 
Policies £63,153. During the 33rd year there were issued 1,783 Policies for 
£330,175, the Annual Premiums thereon being £10,386, while the new business of 
the triennium amounted to 5,732 Policies issued, assuring £1,099,944, the Annual 
Premiums thereon being £33,020. The average amount of the new Policies 
taken out in the 33rd year was £185. 

The experienced Mortality has been below the amount provided for by the 
Company’s tables, Taking Table A (Whole Life Mutual), which consists of 
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73 per cent. of the whole existing Policies and 78 per cent. of the sums assured 


thereunder, the provision was in— 

















Year. Tabular Provision, dated amber ot Pr ta 
31 352 214 138 
32 364 242 122 
33 374 298 146 
3 years. 1,090 684 406 











or taking the amounts provided for— 




















os Actual P ants f Being Less i 
Year. Tabular Provision. | Cigims with Bonuses, Amount by. 
£ £ £ 
31 65,952 47,221 18,731 
32 67,844 52,480 15,364 
33 69,769 50,251 19,518 
3 years.| £203,565 £149,952 £53,613 











Only lives of persons in the United Kingdom are assured, 


The business of 


the Company has been principally, if not entirely, taken among those whose 
habits of life are most favourable to )}»ngevity, and whose family descent also 


conduces to a low rate of morfality. 


There has been laid by in the year £64,760. 
At the end of the 38rd year the Accumulated Fund amounted to £1,206,570. 
The Accumulated Fund is securely invested, the principal items being— 


Ground Rents . 
Mortgages ° ° 
Government Securities 
Cash ‘ P e 
Loans on Policies . 
Agents’ balances. 
Sundries . P . 


Total , . 


784,215 
237,628 
74,305 
35,441 
56,236 
33,725 
1,758 


£1,223,303 
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Brought forward e « 1,223,303 

Less £ 
Admitted Claims . “ ; 10,661 
Depreciation fund . . ° 5,000 
Sundries . ° . . . 1,072 
—_—— 16,733 


$1,206,570 





The Ground Rents, of which all but £88,108 are Freehold, represent 64 per 
cent. of the Accumulated Fund. Due allowance for the shortening of the term is 
made on the Leasehold Ground Rents. In all but two small cases where the 
terms are very short the Freeholds are set down at cost price, which is con- 
siderably below their actual value. 

The Mortgages, which are 19°42 per cent. of the Accumulated Fund, are like- 
wise on Metropolitan house property. 

The Government Securities amount to 6°07 per cent. of the Accumulated Fund, 
and the cash awaiting investment to 2-9 per cent. 

The Loans on Policies amount to 4°6 per cent. and the Agents’ balances to 2°76 
per cent., of these balances the greater part has since been collected. 

The Agents’ balances show an increase on last year consequent upon the Com- 
pany having given a longer period for the payment of premiums, so that the 
agent’s settling day with the Company does aot occur until after the balance 
sheet is made up. 

The Accumulated Fund is equal to 81°41 per cent. of all net premiums received 
on all Policies in force. 

The Company has 7°83 years’ premiums in hand, which amounts to £23 for 
every £100 assured, exclusive of future premiums. 

The average rate of interest earned was a! the rate of £4. 4s. 2d. per cent. This, 
however, excludes the annual increase in va.ue of Freehold Ground Rents through 
the nearer approach of valuable reversions. 

There was invested during the year— 





£ 
In Ground Rents ‘ rR P ‘ ° 72,794 
In Mortgages . . ° ° ° ° 27,025 
In Loans on Policies ‘ ‘ e 10,141 
Making a ‘ ° - £109,960 


and yielding an average rate of interest of £4. 14s. 9d.-per cent. 
The Company having been attacked by some assurance critics, whose motives 
and methods are understood and appreciated, I think it only fair to compare our 
position with that of other companies at the same age. 
As many of the o/der companies did not publish their balance-sheets when they 
were the same age as we now are, the law not then requiring such publication, the 
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however, are ali included. 
as follows :— 
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number of companies I have obtained particulars of is necessarily imperfect, such, 
I find, however, in the ascertained facts of companies 
































: | 
Experience of Cempanies in e P Being in 
aahtn| Myseine of Come sad E B.E.A.C. | tavovr of 
se z B.E.A.Co. 
ps > 
2 < 
v4 
1 | Rate of Mortality percent. | Percent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
of Death Claims to Pre- | 
miums en, -| 34 73°55 | 64°47 19°08 | 
| | 
2 | Claims and Sqaen to | | 
premiums .| 30 89°02 | 80°95 8°07 | 
‘| "2 ee eo.-4 
3 | Interest, Dividends, &c .| 32 37,758 | 48,299 10,541 | 
4 |Premiums . 35 | 118,928 | 154,022] 35,094 
5 | Accumulated Funds 41 953,666 | 1,206,570 | 252,904 | 
6 | Laid by Gross : 3g 51,902 | 64,760 | 12,858 
| | 
| | 
SUMMARY. 


AT THE END OF ATHIRD OF A CENTURY we have the following facts :— 


Policiesin force . ; : ‘ ; 28,226 
Amount assured . ‘ : : - £5,260,235 
Annual premium income. : : ; £156,764 
Yearly interest _ . = ‘ , ‘ £48,024 
¥ early revenue : ; : ‘ £202,322 
Paid in claims and bonuses ‘ ‘ - £1,120,759 
Paid for surrenders . , : £63,153 


Per centage of all net premiums received 


on all Policies in force in hand. percent: 81-41 


Cash in hand exclusive of future premiums 


for every £100 assured . : ; £23 


Year’s premiums in hand 


7°83 


If for 33 years a Company has kad in comparison with other offices a lower 
mortality, it must have had in the long run better lives assured than the average. 
And if all the profits in the Mutual Department go to the Polivyholders those 
assured must probably get larger profits than they could elsewhere. 

At the end of 33 years we look back on a progress of growth and usefulness 
uninterrupted and ever increasing. We have had eleven distributions of profits. 
I want to say a word about the provision for future expenses. 


The original 
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expenses, as I have said, varied according to the tables; the largest were those 
on the Whole Life participating which had 163 per cent.; the non-participating 
had some 10 and some 5 per cent., the average being about 15 per cent.; and this 
is what we formerly set aside for the purpose, that is we laid aside the same per- 
centage of premiums as adopted in calculating the tables. This provision is 
increased in the present valuation to 20 percent. It must not also be forgotten 
that'the capital of the Company being a quarter of a million, that that is alsoa 
guarantee. Had the valuation been made by the Hm. tables 4 per cent. 
throughout, the surplus would have been increased by £95,900, and the reduction 
in the rate of interest is really an additional reserve to this amount. Or if, 
instead of being considered as a surplus, this amount were looked upon as an 
additional provision for future expenses, the Company would be in a position 
to make a 4 per cent. Hm. valuation, with a deduction of 25 per cent. from the 
value of the premiums as a provision for future expenditure, and even a higher 
percentage if the shareholders’ undivided profits be taken into account. 

The assets are certainly not overstated. The Ground Rents have been well 
bought, and, owing to that circumstance and the gradual approach of the rever- 
sions, would produce on realization a much larger sum than was given for them. 

One word about the change of valuation from the English Life Table to the 
Hm. (Applause.) The prior valuations of the Company have been taken 
on the English Life Table No. 2. For several years past, however, life offices 
which formerly valued by other tables have adopted the Hm. tables as their basis 
of valuation, and as that has been done by two-thirds of the offices, and those the 
strongest offices, and having the leading Actuaries of the day connected with 
them, it was thought on this occasion best to value by that table (Applause.) 
The Government also having reduced the interest on Government securities } per 
cent. it was thought advisable to adopt 3} per cent. instead of 4 per cent, as the 
rate for the great bulk of the business, being a large additional reserve in favour 
of the Company. 

There is no office whose securities are sounder. I want the shareholders and 
policy-holders and agents to work together this year. (Applause.) 


The Cuarmman: Gentlemen. For the eighteenth time I have the pleasure 
of moving the adoption of the report and balance-sheet of the Britis EquiraBLE 
AssuRANCE CoMPANY. 

Before alluding to the facts and figures of the report, there are two or three mat- 
ters connected with the history of the past year to which I shall call your attention, 

And first, as to the loss we have sustained by the death of our two respected 
coadjutors, Messrs. William Macdonald Basden and James Clarke, 

The removal of these two gentlemen brings up the number of Directors taken 
away by death during the thirty-three years since the formation of the Company 
to twelve, showing a somewhat high rate of mortality in the Board. 

Mr. Basden had served the Company as Director between eleven and twelve 
years, and during that period had gained the respect and esteem of all his 
colleagues, not only by the diligence and energy with which he discharged the 
duties of his office, but by the kind and genial spirit which he always displayed. 
This removal at a somewhat early age was deeply regretted by all who knew him. 
Mr. James Clarke, who had served twelve years as Auditor, had only sat on the 
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Board a little more than two years, but during the whole period had rendered 
important service to the Company. His intimate knowledge of its affairs, and 
the special opportunities which he enjoyed (through his connection with the 
Christian World) for serving the Company (which opportunities he used wisely 
and well), render his death at a comparatively early age a loss which cannot easily 
be repaired. 

In place of Mr. Basden the Directors have appointed pro tem. Mr. William 
Potter Olney, the well known and highly respected senior deacon of Mr. Spurgeon, 
who for four years acted as Auditor of the Company, and was therefore 
intimately acquainted with its position; and in place of Mr. Clarke they have 
selected Mr. Thomas Edmund Heller, an influential member of the London School 
Board, and a member of the Royal Commission on Education. 

In place of Mr. Heller, who succeeded Mr. Olney as Auditor, they recommend 
the appointment of Mr. Alfred Conder, relative of the late Josiah Conder, 
well known in his day and still remembered as a journalist and poet, who was 
one of the original Directors of the Company, and whose son, Josiah Conder, 
also since deceased, for nine years served the Company as Auditor. 

The Directors will be glad to have the name of Conder again associated with 
the Company, and are well assured that all these gentlemen will render efficient 
service in the promotion of its interests. 

The past year has also been made memorable by the commencement of the new 
building, the foundation-stone of which was laid on Friday, July 22nd, and 
which, under the supervision of its young and talented architect, Mr. Arthur Sutton 
Gover, A.R.I.B.A., is gradually approaching completion. It is expected to be 
ready for occupation about the beginning of 1889, and I have no doubt that its 
architectural beauty and adaptation to the purposes for which it is designed will 
redound to the credit of the architect, and conduce greatly to the enjoyment and 
efficiency of its manager and staff, and constitute a fitting emblem of the stability, 
the symmetry, and the popularity of the Company. 

In the autumn of the year some of the Directors visited the principal provincial 
centres of business, holding meetings of agents and policyholders. They were 
everywhere received with enthusiasm, and they fully expect that the general 
result will prove that this attempt to see and be seen by those who are insured in 
the Company, and those who are engaged in promoting its interests, will have a 
considerable amount of influence upon the business of the coming year, 

One other subject is worthy of attention: In November the Managing Director 
was presented by 176 Members of the Office and Agency Staff with a valuable 
testimonial, consisting of an engraved silver vase, a silver library lamp, and a 
beautifully emblazoned address, testifying their esteem and appreciation of his 
valuable services, and the sympathy and consideration which he has always mani- 
fested toward the active workers in the service of the Company. This expression 
of confidence and affection was both well deserved and well timed. Coming, as it 
did, it must have had a most cheering and encouraging influence on the mind of 
our able and devoted Manager, as indirectly it did also on every member of the 
Board, whose complete confidence and sympathy he has so long enjoyed. 

Coming now to the facts and figures of the Report, it will be seen that the new 
business of the thirty-third year is somewhat smaller than that of the previous 
year. This is to be regretted, especially as it adds to the relative cost of obtainal ; 
but, considering the keen competition which exists in the life insurance world and 
the general depression of trade, beside the special circumstances to which the 
Manager has alluded, itis not much to be wondered at. Weall hope and intend, 
however, to do better this year. 

The most satisfactory feature of the Report is that the year’s Lay-by has 
amounted to £64,761, being an increase over the lay-by of the previous year of 
£6,366, and showing that in the past seven years we have added to our Accumu- 
jated Fund more than half a million of money, a satisfactory evidence of the sub- 
stantial progress of the Company. 

The careful examination which has been made by the Manager into the actual 
position of the Company, and the clear and convincing statement which he has 







this morning presented in regard to its affairs, renders it quite unnecessary for 
me to go at any length into the figures. Iwill only say that the conclusion to 
which he has come and the processes by which he has arrived at that conclusion 
have my most unbounded confidence, and that 1 was never more convinced of 
the absolute soundness of the Company’s position than I am at this moment. 

My own independent examination of the condition of things as revealed in the 
books of the Company (take it for what it is worth) entirely confirms the 
reliability of the statements to which you have listened. 

1 have made a comparison of all the companies concerning which the information 
can be obtained at the close of their thirty-third year. 

Out of 33 offices our average rate of mortality was lowest but four, while a 
little above us stood an office accustomed to boast largely of their position in this 
respect. 

Another fact which comes out of this comparison with companies of our own 
age, is that putting togetherthe claims and expenses we were lowest but 12 out 
of 30 companies in their’thirty-third year, ours amounting to less than 81 per 
cent., whereas the average of the 30 companies was 89 per cent. 

The grand questions to be considered in estimating the position of Life 
Assurance Companies is what have they received, what have they expended, and 
what have they accumulated as the result of their lay-by year by year. Our 
Accumulated Fund amounts, as you have heard, to £1,206,570, being the highest 
but. 13 out of 41 companies of which we know the position at the end of their 
thirty-third year, and more than £250,000 above the average of the whole forty- 
one, while below us stood several large and respectable companies. 

After paying all claims arising from deaths, surrenders and other terminated 
policies, we have actually in hand nearly 81°41 per cent. of the net premiums re- 
ceived on all the policies now in force, besides which we have the annual premiums 
coming in year by year in due course, while to make assurance doubly sure, we 
have nine-tenths of the capital of the Company, amounting to £225,000, still 
uncalled, but available if wanted. 

More than this, we have a united Board of Directors, an energetic and enter- 
prising manager who possesses our entire confidence, a well-trained staff and an 
excellent body of agents who can do anything they make up their minds to, and, 
having these advantages with an ever-growing business and an income of more 
than £200,000 a year, we have every right to believe that we shall gradually rise 
to a position among Life Assurance Companies equal to the best and second to nore. 

The Assistant Actuary in acknowledging a vote of thanks, said ; Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen, I am extremely grateful for the kind way in which Mr. Hartley 
and Dr. Underhill have referred to me. The fact is we have had a great deal of 
work in order to get ready all this valuation in time. We arrived at the 
determination to make the valuation entirely by the Hm. Institute of Actuaries 
Tables at the rates of 34 and 4 per cent., 72 per cent. of the policies with assur- 
ances amounting to 78 per cent. of the total, beiag the ordinary whole life 
Mutual Policies, are at 3} percent. The remaining 28 per cent. of the policies, 
assuring 22 per cent. in amount, are at 4 per cent., so that you see the bulk of 
the valuation is at 34 per cent. I need not say I myself consider that the 
Company is ina very firm state, and at the same time I heartily thank you for 
your vote. (Applause.) 

The Report and Balance-sheet were adopted. 

Messrs. Fountain John Hartley and William Sutton Gover, Directors, and Mr. 
Alfred Henry Baynes, Auditor, were re-elected. Messrs. William Potter Olney 
and Thomas Edmund Heller were elected Directors, and Mr. Alfred Conder an 
Auditor of the Company. 

The thanks of the meeting were presented to the Directors and officers of the 
Company, and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 





N.B.—No ment made to any Agent or other person will be deemed a payment made to or for the 
fom vy, abiees the party making such payment obtain a Receipt signed by the Manager or Sub-Manager 
or the same, 
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Large Bonuses 
Unsurpassed Security. 


EA 


INVESTED FUNDS BONUSES DECLARED 


£2,501,300 £2,929,814 


90,REGENT STREET.W. 
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Financial Position. 











paperence Fund 2. 3. a .)6= lw. HOES ATO 
Deduct Net Liability under Assurance Transactions 

at December 31st, 1887 ~~ sin is .- 1,914,147 

Sarpius .. .. .. £451,323 


Moiety of Profits reserved 
until the next Division of 


Profits in 1893 ae ..- £225,561 I2 2 
Shareholders’ Portion _... 6,804 18 0 
Policyholders’ Portion ... 218,756 14 2 
(This sum will yield additions to —_——— £451,123 44 


Policies, payable at death, ex- 
ceeding £300,000.) 





Absolute Security. 





The Valuation at December 31st, 1887, was based 
on the safe test of the H™ Tables, and 34 per cent. 
interest. The above figures, therefore, without 
reckoning the liability of the Shareholders, afford 
to the Assured what is the paramount consideration, 
namely, Absolute Security. 





Claims and Surrenders have been paid since the 
foundation of the Office in 1806, amounting to ... £8,459,173 





Equitable Division of Profits. 





Bonuses vest immediately they are declared, and may be dealt with as follows :— 


1. Added to the Sum Assured. 





2. Surrendered for Cash Value. 





3. Applied in Reduction of Premiums. 
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Comparative Statement 


As to Policies of Assurance in Nine Offices. 





Upon a Policy for £5,000 which has become a Claim, £14,176. 6s. was paid. 
The same life was also assured in eight other offices, and the Solicitors who received 
the Claims testified to the fact that the ‘‘ PRoviDENT” Bonuses were by far the largest. 





| | r ‘ Sonuses TOTAL 

Sum a : Amount 
Assured. | preini Received by 
I the Assured. 


OFFICE. 


; 4 £ 
The Provident Life Office...| 5,000 | 10,242 


_ 
I ea 
=) 

ads, 
a 
a 

NNO 











Office No. 2....... 3,000 554 5,637 1 
at SN adceiees rosvanseisn ee 3,000 | 5,673 3558 15 
i ME aise tnstines063%i6-04 5,000 13,827 12,125 0 0 
ie Mee ccananeeds acswanes 5,000 12,81 8,589 0 10 
of. 1 ER Aa emth soowaneesveuns 5,000 | 13,951 13,489 3 4 
“s ee 3,000 714 3:794 4 11 
bf DR ae taswtsaiccscces! ee | Waa 8,366 o 4 
wh SM acacensscc et rscece |. 5,000 | 13, 7,136 7 10 





The Bonuses, added to the sums assured by the eight offices referred to, ranged from 
60# per cent. to as low as 9? per cent. upon the Premiums received ; whereas, in the 
case of the ‘‘ PROVIDENT,” the Bonus was actually as high as 894 per cent. upon 
Premiums received. 

This is powerful evidence of the advantage and superiority of the Bonus System 
as adopted by the ‘‘ PROVIDENT,” as well as a proof of the uninterrupted prosperity 
the Office has enjoyed for upwards of three-quarters of a century. 


Half-Credit System. 


Applicable only to With-Bonus Policies for the Whole Term of Life (Table A. in 
Prospectus), and to Lives not exceeding 60 years of age. 





Under this system, one-half the Premium only is payable during the first 5, 7, or 10 
years, at the option of the Assured; the other half-premium remains a charge against 
the Policy, bearing 5 per cent. interest. 

The arrears of half-premium may be paid off at any time, or be deducted from the 
Sum Assured when the Claim arises. 


(Explanatory leaflet may be obtained upon application to the Secretary.) 


Liberal Conditions. 


The ‘‘ PROVIDENT” confers, in an exceptional degree, all legitimate advantages the 
system of Life Assurance can, with safety, command, and which most commend themselves 
to persons who are about to effect Assurances. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


Trustees and Directors. 

The Right Hon. LorD KINNAIRD. JAMES F. HARRISON, Esq. 
Admiral Sir Geo. St. VINCENT DuCKWorRTH WILLIAM COPLAND Jupp, Esq. 

KING, Bart., K.C.B. Major DUDLEY KING. 
WILLIAM SPENCER BEAUMONT, Esq. WM. PHILIP SNELL, Esq. 
Lieut.-General HENRY BRACKENBURY, C.B. WILLIAM HENRY SPENCER, Esq. 
CHARLES F, Cunpy, Esq. EDWARD TEWART, Esq. 
EDWARD JOHN FostTER, Esq. Major-General RODERICK MACKENZIE. 
JOHN NATHANIEL FOSTER, Esq. 

SeyMouR A. BEAUMONT, Esq. (Wanaging Director). 


Actuary and Secretary. 
CHARLES STEVENS, Esq. 
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Advantages. 


Absolute Security. 
Equitable Distribution of Profits. 
Large Bonuses. 
en See ee 
Liberal Conditions. 
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Report for the Quinquennium ending 31st December, 1887:— 
ASSURANCE FUND ..._~-...:~=C««w.—=S «2,703,807 

| NET LIABILITY UNDER ASSURANCES ... £2,535,642 

RR i ee a ee £168,165 


SPECIMEN OF BONUSES ON POLICIES 


Lffected at. Age 30 for £1,000, on which 5 Annual Premiums, amounting 
to £126. 13s. 4d., have been paid. 











Year of 


uheattion. Cash Bonus. Percentage. | Reversionary Percentage. 


Bonus. 


P te ap | bo Gk 
1877 2400 IQ per cent. 71 10 56 per cent. 
1882 28 10 oO oe -: 83 10 ae 

1887 30 0 0 24 5, 88 10 70 
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The Assurance Fund (excluding £19,645 reserved for Annuities) on the 31st December, 
1887, invested upon first-class securities, and yielding upwards of 44 per cent. interest, is 
- now upwards of 364 per cent. of the total liabilities of the Company, and 14} times the 
' amount of the Annual Premiums payable. 
The corresponding ratios in 


1877 were 32 per cent. and \\ times the Annual Premiums, and in 
1882 were 36 per cent. and '\3 times the Annual Premiums. 








| During the past 39 years the Company has paid in Claims £8,695,000 
' And divided Bonuses amongst the Assured, exclusive of 
those taken in Reduction of Premium, amounting to £1,151,000 


PREMIUMS PAYABLE FOR AN INSURANCE OF £100. 


With Participation in Profits. 








Age Payable at Death or on attaining Limited Number of Payments. 





next 
Birthday. 20 Annual | x5 Annual | ro Annual 
Age 60 Age 55. Age 50. Payments. | Payments. Payments. 





ie, Se a » RAL a ee ae ole 2. ee 
20 216 4 3.6 214-220) 5 1 
25 3 5 10 13 9 314 5 6/517 
30 7 319 4 314 4/410 8/6 4 
35 4 19 Io 319 8|416 9| 512 
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THOMAS ALLEN, Esq. RALPH LupLow Lopes, Esq. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. Hart Dyke, Bart., M.P. | HENRY PAULL, Esq, 

The Rt. Hon. SirJ. FERGusson, Bt., M.P.,G.C.S.I. | C. A. LocKHART ROBERTSON, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
The Hon. THoMAs F. FREMANTLE. HENRY RosE, Esq. 


Directors, 
Sir GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart., M.P., Chairman. 
CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 





Colonel The Hon. W. P. M. C. TALBOT. 


Actuary and Secretary. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Esq., M.A., F.LA. 
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NET NEW BUSINESS .... ... ~=.. £381,000 
PREMIUMS THEREON .. .. .. «.. £12,100 
CLAIMS a ee a. ok 


INTERIM BONUSES are given on Policies of five years old and upwards 
which become Claims between any two Valuations, the amount distributed 


in this way during the past 5 years being £13,500. 











Report for the Year ending 31st December, 1887:— 


Interest yielded over £4. !Os. per cent. 
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Is the most perfect Emollient Milk ever produced for PRESERVING 
and BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN. It soon renders it SOFT, SMOOTH, 
and WHITE. Entirely removes and prevents all ROUGHNESS, RED- 
NESS, CHAPS, IRRITATION, &c., and preserves the Skin from the 
effects of exposure to FROST, GOLD WINDS, or HARD WATER. No Lady 
who values her Com; ever be without tt, as it is invalu- 
ableat all seasons of the Seaeie ing the Skin Soft and Blooming. 
Beware of Injurious Imitations. ‘‘ BEETHAM'Ss” is theonly genuine. 
Botts. 1/, 1/9, & 2/6, of all Chemists & Perfumers. Any size free for3d. 
extra by thesole Makers, M BEETHAM & 80N, Chemists, Cheltenham. 





Py 


¥? a 


Benger s 
INFANTS, FO O D vis 


‘Retained when all other Foods are rejected.—It is invalu- 
able.”—London Medical Record. 


EXTRACT FROM PRIVATE LETTER. 


“The Infant was very delicate ; our medical adviser ordered 
your Food. The result in a short time was wonderful; the little 
fellow grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condition— 
in fact, ‘the flower of the flock.’ 


BENGER’S FOOD is Sold in Tins, at 1/6, 26, & 3/-, by 
Chemists, &c., Everywhere, or Free by Parcels Post from 
MOTTERSHEAD & CO,, 

(8S. PAINE & F. B. BENGER), 7, Exchange Street, Manchester. 





; LAMPLOUCH'’S 






Tue GREATEST BLESSING 


OF LIFE is a perfect state of health. To secure this undeniable boon, 
use LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, so highly extolled and con- 
stantly recommended by eminent medical gentlemen. It strikes at the 
ROOT OF DISEASE, improving Digestion by clearing away obstructions 
and impurities from the , Liver, Kidneys, and Bowels, and at the 
same time renovating the Blood, eradicating poisonous and feverish 
humours, cooling and oxygenatingit. Itrenderslifea joy, instead of a weari- 




















ness, imparting vigour and freshness to the bodily and mental faculties. 
In FEVERISH COLDS and all FEVERISH SYMPTOMS it is pre- 

eminently useful. Taken on going to bed it removes the stuffy sensation 

in the nose, and promotes calm and peaceful sleep. Dr. Tewley writes — 


“T found it act asa specific in the worst forms of Scarlet Fever.’ 
an invaluable domestic medicine. 

NO OTHER MEDICINE REQUIRED for 15 years. Mr. 
writes, October, 1886 :— 


had a doctor.” Of all Medicine Vendors, and of 
‘HENRY LAMPLOUGH (Lim.), 


9A, OLD BROAD STREET, AND 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


Younae 
:—‘‘ For something like 15 years I have constantly 
taken your Pyretic Saline; that is to say, every morning. During the 
whole be that time Pe - have never taken any other Medicine, nor r have I 


It is 








LOCKYER S 
ie" HAIR 
RESTORER 


SULPHOLINE 
= LOTION 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, 
ERUPTIONS, BLOTCHES, ECZEMA, 
AONE, DISFIGUREMENTS. 


Makes the Skin clear, smooth, supple, healthy. 





TO THE DEAF. 


A Person Cured of Deafness and Noises in the Head of Twenty- 
three years’ standing by a simple remedy—will send a description 
of it FREE TO ANY PERSON who applies to— 
NICHOLSON, 
21, BEDFORD SQUARE, W.C. 








Borwick's 
Baking 








SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
BOYS’ SCHOOL OUTFITS, 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS have ready 
for immediate use a very large assortment 
of BOYS & YOUTHS’ CLOTHING. They 
will also be pleased to send, upon applica- 
tion, PATTERNS of MATERIALS ‘or the 
wearof Gentlemen ,Boys,or Ladies, together 
with their New ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE OF FASHIONS, containing about 
300 Engravings. This furnishes details of 
the various departments, with Price Lists, 
&c., and is a useful Guide to Fashionable 
Costume for Gentlemen, Boys, and Ladies. 
pear, SAMUEL BROTHERS? “ Wear. 

sting ‘abrics (Re; SY came 
adapted for BOYS’ HARD WEAR . 





SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, de. 


igo. 63 & 67, Ludgate Hill, LONDON, Ec. 
dyed serge, fast A mg 
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THROAT IRRITATION AND COUGH. 


Soreness and Dryness, Tickling and Irritation, inducing Cough and affecting the 


Voice. For these symptoms use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In.contact-with the glands, at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, the 
Glycerine in these agreeable confections becomes oo healing. 





Sold only in in Bees 74d., and Tins ls. 14d., labelled— 


JAMES EPPS & CO., HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON. 





Dr. GgorcE Moors, in his work on ‘‘ Nose and Throat Diseases, 


‘The Glycerine Jujubes prepared by James 


” says: 


Epps and Co. are of undoubted service as a curative or palliative agents’ 


Dr. Gorpon Hotes, Senior Physician to the Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary, writes : 


‘* After an extended 


trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes of considerable benefit in almost all forms of Throat Disease.” 
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BY PURCHASING E TEAS. 


thence mance a 


ey ee 
a 


PURE 


MI EAS” 


Our Teas are of the highest quality, and are —— at the 
Wholesale Prices. Write = Samples and contrast with Tea a 
hitherto. CARRIAGE PAID T0 ALL PARTS. Prices, 1/8 raphe 

ELLIS DAVIES & CO., 44, LORD STREET, LIV 











LEGION OF kN wi . 
ROY, AL PORTUGUESE 
GOLD MEDALS AT THE PRIN Pate wae Tio, 10 EXHIBITIONS, 


Yansmeao 
wenn LANOS |" 


= ae me permeten of Touch, Tone, and Durability.” 
HIRE. and on the THREE YEARS 
eYsTem © EVERYFIANO guaranteed for FIVE YEARS. 
Illustrated Lists free. Sold by the Principal Musicsellers. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


18, 20, & 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 





eae AND SUPPER DAINTIES. Clever Recipes en are given 
with 45 packet pf ne Bird’s Custard 


wa: 

Admirable Substitute for 
bin most i withTinned 
Preserved its, and ‘pro- 

Sold everywhere, 

in 6d. Boxes, suffi- 

—s P ga for 

“PASTRY, : — " 

edition of this valuable 

little work, containing 

Practical Hints and Ori- 

will be segt POST FREE on receipt of address by 

ALFRED BIRD AND SONS, BIRMINGHAM. 
N.B.—Grocers can have copies for distribution among their 


Lewd oy endless variety of Choice 
cient for 3 Pinta 
The or ay enlarged 
ginal Recipes for Tasty Dishes for the Dinner and Supper Table, 
customers on application. 
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